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Editorial, 


HOSE who are inclined still to question whether 
the entrance of the United States into the war was 
an act of democracy should give careful heed to 
what Mr. Root has said on the subject. He speaks 
accurately and with the authority of an expert, 

and his words have weight far outbalancing the loose judg- 
ment of objectors, whose conscientiousness cannot com- 
pensate for their ignorance. He insists that the question 
no longer remains open, that it has been determined by 
those given under the Constitution the authority to decide. 
“The decision was made by overwhelming majorities of 
both houses of Congress. When such a decision has been 
made, the duties—and therefore the rights—of all the 
people of the country immediately change. A democracy 
which cannot accept its own decisions, made in accordance 
with its own laws, but must keep on endlessly discussing 
the question already decided, has failed in the fundamental 
requirements of self-government.” 


* 


THE Luther anniversaries will be celebrating one thing, 
but those who observe them will be talking and thinking 
about many different things. In the light of the event 
which all Protestantism looks back upon with a sense of 
proprietorship, it is interesting to notice the following 
announcement, heavily leaded, in the advertising columns 
of a Western paper: “Do you want to be damned? Do 
nothing. Do you want to be saved? Do nothing. But 
believe! This doctrine is preached in all Lutheran 
churches.” If this is the nub of Luther’s teaching, it is 
scarcely worth while for other than Lutheran churches to 
spend much time praising the Reformation. ‘The doc- 
trine of salvation by faith, taken bodily in its four-hundred- 
year-old form, and stated in crude fashion for advertising 
purposes, is not winning; but there is a statement of faith 
possible that will enable people in all churches, and outside 
them, to honor Luther. It might begin with the words, 
“The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.” 


ad 


WHILE the welfare of the men who are going to war is 
our main concern, and every one wishes to forward every 
sort of organized work for their benefit, the harder lot of 
many whom they leave behind must not be overlooked. 
There is zest and inspiration in the great enterprise and 
adventure of the young men. But the mothers and wives 
must not be forgotten. Their hearts,must be kept up, 
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their unwonted necessities met, and the courage they 
need be reinforced. Never was work such a comforter, 
and the knowledge that every stitch is of service does 
more than send bandages and sweaters to the front; it 
heals and warms the hearts that are torn at home, and 
prevents the distress of mind which without such resource 
would shatter the reason. Every prayer for those who 
‘brave the perils of war should be followed with com- 
panion prayer for those who must stay at home,—that 
they may not forget, or lose faith, and may furnish the 
real sinews of their country’s strength by spiritual energy. 
The great salvation of armies against their enemy is the 
mighty guns far behind the fighting lines. Mightier 
weapons still lie concealed farther behind,—in the homes 
where sacrifice and faith and toil make victory. 


* 


A YEAR or two ago Life quoted the following from the 
article on Belgium in the Encyclopedia Britannica, under 
the heading, ‘“‘ Don’t Get Out an Encyclopedia just before 
a World War’”’: “The Belgian officer is technically as well 
trained and educated as any in Europe, but he lacks prac- 

_tical experience in military service.’ In The Everyman 

Encyclopedia I find the following in the article on Ger- 
many: ‘‘To-day (1913) the relations between Germany 
and England have vastly improved. . . . Kaiser Wilhelm 
has for some time past concentrated his efforts on the 
maintenance of peace, and neither he nor his subjects 
have any desire to plunge again into the miseries of a 
European struggle.” 


THE friendships of age deserve more consideration 
than is shown by those who say it is impossible to make 
new friends as one grows old. ‘That such new friendships 
cannot have all the qualities of earlier ones is self-evident, 
but they can have other qualities. They can have fine 
sympathy, congenial interests and not a little romanti- 
cism. ‘They certainly meet with warm welcome, for the 
loneliness of advancing years, with their losses, makes a 
longing and a hunger to which the discovery of vital 
human bonds is a lure to satisfaction. What is more 
grateful than to find one has not outgrown those affections 
which renew the mind and plant new seeds of immor- 
tality? 

* 


It is most comfortable to live in a philosophic world, 
it is deadly to live in the world without any philosophy ; 
but the man who comes nearest to ideal living is the man 
who puts his philosophy into the world as it is, not making 
himself believe the world is what his philosophy is, but 
trying to make it so. Assuming the calm which reflec- 
tion makes may bring one to grief as well as forgetting it. 
Sometimes the man who least intends to make trouble 
succeeds in upsetting things as thoroughly as the man 
who starts out to disturb them. An untempered man may 
be as dangerous as a high-tempered man. Ignoring facts 
that are difficult and going ahead as if all concerned were 
of one mind works well—on paper. ‘The symphonic theory 
of life is much pleasanter than the dynamic theory, and 
perhaps sometime people will like best to practise it, but 
those who practise it now must be prepared for disillusions. 


& 


THE test of moral progress has been said to be the pas- 
sage in conduct from the satisfaction of the desires that 
are limited to those which have no limits. Of food, drink, 
and all physical comforts and pleasures one can get enough. 
The limits are quickly found, and beyond. them comes 
surfeit and disgust. Of other satisfactions there are many 
that expand with familiarity. It is not possible to get too 
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much love, wisdom, justice, or power to confer benefits on 
the world. Just now, in the turmoil that distracts the 
nations, many questions concerning the duties of men and 
nations are asked with urgency. Correct answers will 
be given by those who fall back upon first principles and 
abide by them. Millions of people are now repeating the - 
ancient cry, ‘““Who will show us any good?” Many also 
are asking if there is any good left in the world. ‘The old 
contest between Might and Right has been renewed, when 
all the world thought it had been once for all thrust into 
the limbo of oblivion. Shall we ever get out of it? 


&* 


THE work of the world is never done directly, some- 
times not at all, by those who get its credit. School-boys 
are not the only ones who organize the ability of their 
mates to their own unfair advantage. Many a captain of 
industry owes his success to a clever choice and subjection 
of men able to make it for him, but unable, like him, 
to make others serve them. ‘This, it is true, is the legiti- 
mate credit of great organizers, and of those in every 
art and calling who have the power to gain through others 
what neither they nor others could gain alone. If a 
public speaker who knows little of the subject he is to 
treat can get a man who knows much but who has not the 
chance or ability to speak to provide him with material, 
bargain is justifiable. The head of a firm may hire men 
to do his work for him, and require of them the excellence 
which will keep the firm’s name high. But while we may 
not reproach, we should not forget. Great captains know 
how much they owe to the man behind the guns. Every 
one should take some pains to recognize the unrecognized, 
praise the unpraised, and add to heaven’s applause, 
which is sure, the assurance of man’s appreciation and 
gratitude. 

& 


Stories from the front never lose their interest and 
novelty, though dealing with the same experiences. Many 
of the best of them are in private letters which will never 
go beyond a small circle of readers. One from an ambu- 
lance driver tells of stopping at a particularly dangerous 
place in the road, where shells were falling, and calling 
for a volunteer assistant. A priest stepped up, exchanged 
his hat for a soldier’s helmet, and went through the gates 
of hell. There is more divinity in such courage and service 
than in all the abstract truth and righteousness that keeps 
religiously on the safe side. "There ought to be a central 
bureau of war letters to which extracts from them might 
be sent for editing and publication. ‘The literature of 
the war, already immense, will fill libraries during the next 
half-century. Nevertheless, much material will remain 
unused. 

& 


In numberless homes there are now the beginnings of 
hope, pride, and anxiety mingled with sentiments of pa- 
triotism and enthusiasm for a cause which sweeps into its 
current all right-thinking men. “There never was such a 
time, and times like it can never come again. We go 
forward to ages darker than any that have gone before— 
because all the world will be aware of brave prospects 
blighted, or through great tribulation the nations will — 
come out into a peace that will endure. The book of the 
Revelation contains much that applies to our present time, 
so much so that many believe that these things were 
written about the war now going on in Central Europe. 
One of the most striking figures in the great world conflict 
that is described is the righteous warrior clad all in white 
who leads a triumphant host of white-clad warriors. He 
is triumphant because his battle-cry is “Righteousness 
Throughout the long ages since human history | 
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there has been open strife between those who fight for 
power and those who would maintain and execute right- 
eousness. ‘The battle has often hung in the balance; but 

-more and more, as the generations pass, the forces that 
| are engaged in the defence of righteousness and truth in- 
crease in number and in confidence. Mankind is slowly 
working out its proper destiny and some day will rest in 
a 


peace. 
Grim Realities. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost and Dante’s Inferno both to- 
gether do not furnish scenes of horror to match the grim 
realities of the conflict that now shakes the world from 
centre to circumference. The adventures of Milton’s 
fallen angels read like a holiday excursion compared with 
the truthful descriptions of the events now shaking the 
human world out of its orbit. 

We did not know that there was so much wickedness 
left in the world. In a general way we were informed of 
the fact that there were savage tribes that, while com- 
monly mild and inoffensive, still practised rites of canni- 
balism as religious ceremonies in time of war; that in 
some provinces of China cruel and unusual punishments 
were inflicted on criminals; and that torture was still con- 
sidered by some savage tribes to be a proper means of 
extorting truth from reluctant witnesses; but these all 
__ were regarded as relics of customs and a stage of barbarism 
that was fast passing away. 

But now, to the consternation and horror of all the civ- 
_ ilized part of the human race, all the wicked things that 
, were characteristic of the careers of Gengis Khan, Attila, 
and the hordes of Goths and Vandals that swept over Asia 
and Europe have come back to confound civilization, 
and challenge Christianity to justify itself. Such hatred, 
contempt of virtue, and evil designs were not known to 
lie latent in human nature and peaceful social organisms. 
| The startling part of the phenomenon is that the so- 
called heathen majority of the human race, the yellow, 
brown, and black nations, are at peace with one another, 
and the rest of the world, while they Jook on with amaze- 
ment at the ‘‘civilized and enlightened,’”’ the Christian- 
_ ized part of the world, engaged in a terrific work of mutual 
destruction. What does it all mean? What will be the 
issue of the dreadful phenomenon? 
The Dark Ages have come again with more than the 
| malign influence of that period. For then in the shadow 
many good things were taking root and growing in the soil 
of literature and art. In those days the glorious archi- 
tecture called Gothic came into being,—‘‘the conscious 
stone to beauty grew.” 

And yet there are signs of promise: there are virtues, 
heroisms, sacrificial sentiments that are beginning even 
now to hallow battlefields, and glorify the homes of those 
who serve and pass. By and by it will be accounted a 
_ wonderful thing to have lived in these times of glorious 
_ tribulation while the fortunes of a new race were beaten 
out. As the clouds pass and the darkness disappears, 
new stars will be brought to sight in the human firmament, 
and some old useless and wicked things will be revealed in 
ull their ugliness and put aside forever. 

When an old homestead is demolished to make room for 
anew mansion, better suited to the needs of an increasing 
lamily, many a pang of homesickness and sorrow must 
endured. But the new home once established with its 
conveniences and more luxurious appointments, regret 
a mgiree way to comfort and satisfaction. In such 
ope to-day. It has outgrown all its ancient 

coms, laws, and liberties; but of the 

he old homesteads new and more attractive 

Il arise, and from Ireland to Siberia tribes and 
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nations will rejoice in the beginnings of a new and better 
form of civilization than has yet appeared upon the earth. 
It will not be a theocracy, but it will be a man-made 
homocracy (to coin a word), larger, freer, and better than 
any governments ancient or modern. 


New Phases of the Negro Problem. 


The Negro problem of this country, like Banquo’s 
ghost, will not “down.” Wiseacres of fifty years ago 
declared that this or that reformatory nostrum would 
settle the difficulties connected with our six millions of 
emancipated black people, but the six millions have in- 
creased to ten, and the problems of adjusting them to 
our American institutions and duties and rights, of making 
them a homogeneous part of our national life, of 
removing the ban placed upon them by an unjust slavery, 
—all this seems as far off as ever. 

Indeed, during the past three years problems have 
arisen of which the reconstructionists and the carpet- 
baggers after the Civil War had little conception. The 
great European war has influenced for good or ill many 
of our social and industrial conditions. Thus it has 
affected directly or indirectly relations between the black 
and the white races in this country; but whatever the 
causes, stern and even ominous facts face us to-day as a 
nation, where formerly only the South felt perplexity and 
anxiety because. of our black millions. 

Our Negro problem has entered upon new phases 
during the past three years. Up to three years ago we 
of the North accepted the fact, though with shame, that 
human beings were hanged, shot, and burned, lawlessly, 
ferociously, throughout most of the Southern States; 
but of late we have seen this lawless ferocity creeping 
northward and westward. We have been appalled by the 
horrors of East St. Louis, Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Chester, Pa.; and we have gasped and wondered how far 
north these barbarities might extend. 

Another new phase of our Negro problem is the mi- 
gration northward, during the past three years, of hun- 
dreds of thousands of colored people. ‘This transfer is 
still going forward. Its causes are manifold. Better 
wages, more freedom, greater educational advantages, 
surer protection by the law,—these all enter as causes 
into this remarkable migration. One result of the mi- 
gration is a congestion of laborers in Middle, Western, 
and Northern States, protests and threats from labor 
unions, and brutal indiscriminate barbarities by gangs 
of ruffians glad of any semblance of an excuse for their 
violence and cruelty. How far north these atrocities 
may come we know not. Even Boston, formerly the 
home of Phillips and Sumner, may witness similar out- 
breaks. 

The war and the draft have brought the robust Negro 
race into a new relationship. They have been proved to 
make good soldiers. Should they be drafted? In any 
considerable number? Ought they to be put on an equal 
footing with white soldiers? ‘These questions have been 
forced upon the country, and in a general way most of 
them have been quietly set aside. The extreme issue 
of an equality of all races as patriots has been tabled in 
silence. Again, by the recent Texas mutiny, as in the 
earlier Brownsville case, a question has arisen as to the 
advisability of putting weapons into the hands of organ- 
ized groups of colored men. ‘The South long lived in 
fear of a concerted uprising of the blacks who had suffered 
many wrongs and indignities, but such an organized up- 
rising was not and is not possible, for various reasons. 
One of these reasons is that the Negro race as a whole is 
a patient, forgiving, loving race, and does not long cherish 
enmities or nourish grievances. Another reason is that 
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this race has not yet learned to organize, as laborers have 
learned to organize labor unions. Yet their salvation is 
to come in due time as they develop, by their use of 
organized protestias well as through industrial and 
financial independence. ‘The recent’ call to a national 
conference of protestation by colored men is an attempt 
in the right direction. The call for the conference stated 
that they would organize for fairer legislation and juster 
enforcement of laws. ‘his recourse to petition and the 
vote and trade-patronage can become powerful, and may 
effect much when brought to bear upon men in high 
places, from the White House down to the street-crossing 
policeman. 

These are some of the new phases of the Negro prob- 
lem in our country. If we ask for remedies other than the 
method of organized protest mentioned, we get a hint of 
one of these in the recent decision of a white jury at 
Jacksonville, Fla., in favor of a Negro guilty of shooting a 
white invader of his home. ‘The decision in every respect 
is not to be commended, but as a symptom of a change in 
public opinion it is significant. In a community which 
certainly would have acquitted a white slayer under 
similar circumstances, this acquittal of a Negro indicates 
a gain in the community’s sense of justice. That jury’s 
decision was not the highest and most discriminating 
possible, but it was considerably in advance of the ruth- 
less disregard of colored’ men’s rights and sentiments 
which long prevailed throughout the South. 

It is this deep-down growth in the white man’s sense 
of justice and inter-racial sympathy which will work as 
an interior force, together with the exterior economic 
forces urged by Dr. Washington, to bring equality of 
opportunity and harmony of effort between races so long 
associated yet so long estranged. And it will bring with 
it great gain to both races, and increased productive 
and protective strength to the whole nation. B. G. 


American Unitarian Association. 
A Judgment Day for the Churches. 


As I write, the adherents of the Unitarian branch of 
the Christian fellowship are gathering in conference at 
Montreal. ‘This meeting is significant if only because it 
is the first General Conference of our churches to be held 
on Canadian soil. It is doubly interesting because it 
falls within the year which marks the fulfilment of one 
hundred years of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States, and the year in which the United States 
finds itself in martial alliance, as well as practical sympathy, 
with the British Empire. But most of all is this meeting 
significant because there can be no doubt whatever that 
in these fateful days the Christian churches of every name 
and tradition are standing before a judgment seat. Our 
institutions, methods, standards, are being brought to 
trial. War compels new valuations. It separates the 
chaff from the wheat. As to the Israelites of old there 
comes to us the prophetic voice, speaking in the name of 
the Most High: ‘For this commandment which I com- 
mand thee this day, it is not hidden from thee, neither is 
it far off. . . . I call heaven and earth to record this day 
against you, that I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing; therefore choose life!”’ 

What is to be the answer of our fellowship to the chal- 
lenge of the times? What response does organized Chris- 
tianity make to the high calling of a great obligation? 
It is not indeed we alone who are summoned to the judg- 
ment. All the churches, whether they know it or not, 
are facing’the same great issues and the same solemn de- 
cisions. We Unitarians, because of our numerical un- 
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importance, cannot have much voice or influence before 
the great tribunal, but our fate is bound up in the fate 
of those who are heirs with us of the Christian tradition. 

One of the saddest revelations of the war has been that 
of the incompetency of many religious institutions. Chris- 
tianity has become a by-word to many men, to some a 
lifeless relic, to others a sentimental memory. No great 
prophetic idealism seems to harmonize and energize the 
churches. They have apparently been content either to 
make ‘the great refusal” or to offer stones for bread. 
They are increasingly bankrupt in valor, in vision, and in 
prestige. 

One would suppose that the peril and shock of war, its 
overturning of so many of our industrial and social habits, 
its sacrifices, pains, and sorrows, would have driven out 
shams and affectations and brought about in the churches 
something of the co-operative power which marks all our 
other endeavors. ‘The great industries forego their rival- 
ries and co-ordinate their efforts. The railroads combine 
their resources and help each other. Our young men find 
power through the moral discipline and the prompt and 
collective obedience, of a military training which knows 
no distinctions of rich and poor, of orthodox and hetero- 
dox. Diplomacy becomes not a game in which contest- 
ants try to outwit each other, but a real interchange of 
ideas and an expression of intelligent good-will. The 
free nations march to battle shoulder to shoulder. But 
the churches! How few and far between are the signs 
of the reunion of Christendom even in the face of its great 
emergency. Who has heard any commanding voice 
raised to drive out the demon of theological prejudice? 
The conservatives will not admit the liberals to their 
councils and the radicals will not work with the reaction- 
aries. ‘The disunion which at such a time can mean only 
defeat and disgrace continues unarrested and unabashed. 
Only just now I read how the Episcopalians must needs 
have their own bishop in France to look after Episco- 
palian interests in the army, and of how the Methodists 
must therefore meet the competition and do the same thing, 
and of how the Baptists and the Presbyterians must have 
their own propaganda. The sects must apparently be 
maintained, while the spirit of efficiency, the spirit of 
service, the spirit of Christ, are denied and forgotten. 
Christianity is failing because its adherents have refused 
to practise it. 

Meanwhile, the experience of the secular life of the na- 
tion is profoundly reinforcing all the basic truths of re- 
ligion and at the same time proving the everlasting futility 
of sacerdotalism and dogmatism. That the nation has 
been able to bear the strain of the past six months without 
serious disturbance justifies our belief in the stability of 
democratic institutions. While there have been mistakes 
and delays, yet on the whole the two great elements of 
power, largeness of conception and vigor of action, have 
been developed with remarkable speed and effectiveness. 
Doubtless there are sordid “ profiteers’’ among us, but nev- 
ertheless we have been freed from the lurking suspicion 
that our people were becoming mercenary, luxurious, and 
deaf to spiritual appeal. We may well take satisfaction © 
in the fast growing strength and efficiency of our army 
and navy, but vastly more in the spirit of the people, 
their loyalty to principle, respect for law, willingness to 
obey responsible leaders, and disinterested devotion to 
ideal aims. Courage and unselfishness cannot be bought — 
with money or inspired by an emergency. They cannot 
be infused for an occasion into a mean or corrupt people. 
The abundant evidence of these gifts and qualities in 
Americans should encourage not only our national con- — 
fidence, but also lead us at least to hope that a church 
that is really ‘democratic¥in organization and ea 
promote moral and spiritual ends may still ech om 
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portunity of usefulness. ‘‘The day of judgment need not 
be a day of doom.’”’ In hours like these, when generous 
thoughts are kindled in countless minds, when high pur- 
_ poses stir many hearts and brave resolutions move men 
to be advocates and champions of freedom and justice, the 
free churches have the largest possible opportunity of 
service if only they have vision and strength to grasp it. 
A higher self-respect is entering into our national life. 
Sobriety and simplicity more and more rule in our social 
habits. New and deeper attachments bind us to each 
other and to the people of the allied nations. Men and 
women visibly grow in moral stature. 
Let then the churches heed what the spirit of the nation 
| is saying to them. Let them awake to the reality and 
finality of the judgment they are facing. Let them search 
and try their ways. Let them resolve to make the religion 
they profess more reverent, positive, fraternal, and pro- 
gressive. Let them make it their high task to preserve 
and communicate heroic ideals; to receive and transmit 
the oracles that the human heart in all solemn hours has 
uttered; to hear and interpret the verdict that insight 
pronounces upon passing events; to prophesy that which 
can be discovered in the conclusions of history and in 
the visions of the timeless seers. 
Behold, there is set before us in these momentous days 
life and good, and death and evil: ‘therefore choose life!’’ 
: SAMUEL A. ELIovT. 


Current Topics. 


THE text of Germany’s response to the Pope’s note 
urging the opening of negotiations for peace, as given out 
at the close of last week, recorded Germany as being in 
favor of partial disarmament and arbitration as a means 
of settling international disputes. It did not, however, 
contain any reference to the restoration of Belgium, 
which the Entente Powers have indicated as a condition 
preliminary to negotiations. The failure of the German 
Government to mention Belgium in its communication 
to the Vatican was represented by the German press as 
a guarantee of the sincerity of the German Government’s 
desire to assure the greatest freedom of action to the ne- 
gotiators at the conference by avoiding any step that 
_ might prejudice the case. This presentation of Ger- 

many’s attitude was received with incredulity at Wash- 
ington and the other Entente capitals, where it was pointed 
out that the restoration of Belgium must be the initial 
and essential act in that “restitution of the status quo 
; ante’ which President Wilson indicated as the only con- 
dition upon which negotiations for peace would be possible. 


&* 


In the mean while the State Department, by a series of 

’ revelations, is disclosing the diplomatic and _ political 
methods of the government which President Wilson in 
his note of August 27 described as ‘“‘the ruthless master 
of the German people.” ‘The latest disclosure in the 
‘series was made on September 21, when the State Depart- 
’ made public the text of a communication to Berlin 
fr Count von Bernstorff, when he was ambassador to 
the United States, in which that diplomat asks his gov- 
ernment for authority to spend $50,000 ‘‘in order, as on 
mer occasions, to influence Congress through the or- 
ations you know of.” ‘The publication of this com- 
tion produced a strong impression in America and 
other allied Deena and at the begtating of the 
: it appeared likely that an attempt wo e made in 
gress to eateh bat en Gaiveitration in order to deter- 
what way the “influence” referred to by 
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Count von Bernstorff was designed to operate in order to 
prevent the entrance of the United States into the war 
on the side of the Entente Powers. 


* 


By,way of a footnote to the message from Count von 
Bernstorff to his government on the plans to “influence 
Congress,’ the Committee on Public Information, a 
government bureau, gave out to the press last Saturday 
a statement supplying the details of the German political 
and spy system in the United States prior to the departure 
of Ambassador von Bernstorff. In this disclosure, based 
upon documents which were seized in the offices of Wolf 
von Igel, a German agent, in New York in April, 1916, 
Justice Daniel _F. Cohalan of the New York Supreme 
Court, several journalists, officials of the Hamburg- 
American Steamship Line in New York, and other indi- 
viduals are involved as agents and promoters of German 
designs to stir up sedition in Ireland, to bring about the 
blowing-up of ammunition ships, and to influence public 
opinion in America in favor of Germany and against 
Great Britain. Justice Cohalan’s name is mentioned in 
connection with the movement which resulted in the 
Dublin rebellion and the execution of Sir Roger 
Casement. 
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LaApor troubles which have resulted in delaying work 
at shipyards, lumber camps, and other points of production 
for the equipment of war were taken in hand by President 
Wilson last week. ‘The President, in an appeal to labor 
and capital alike to subordinate their differences to the 
needs of the nation in this crisis, announced the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investigate such complica- 
tions at their sources, especially in the mountain region 
and on the Pacific Coast, as the basis for action that shall 
free the productive powers of the nation from all hin- 
drances. Previous despatches from Washington have 
conveyed the impression that obstructive tactics by labor 
in the industrial world, carried out by such organizations 
as the Industrial Workers of the World, are correlated 
with enemy influences at work in this country. It is 
the announced purpose of the President to bring about 
conditions of capitalistic operation and of labor which 
shall furnish both employers and employees with the de- 
sired machinery for the settlement of disputes without 
recourse to strikes or lockouts. 


* 


THE entrance registration in all the higher institutions 
of learning in the country shows a material reduction as 
a result of the departure of a large proportion of the in- 
telligent young manhood of America for military duty. 
The preliminary plans for athletic and social activities in 
almost all the colleges indicate that athletic sports this 
year will not attract the customary numbers and energy. 
On the other hand, new or additional courses in naval 
and military subjects are announced at such institutions 
Harvard and Yale 
have employed a large share of their resources since the 
early part of the present year in the training of students 
for the duties of command in the army and the navy. 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, and practically every college 
and university from the Atlantic to the Pacific has adjusted 
itself similarly to the needs of the nation. The military 
activities of all these institutions will be carried on with 
undiminished energies during the year which is now open- 
ing, with a view to the training of the leadership, which 
is one of the most important problems of the new army 
organization. 
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Tur struggle for the reorganization of the military and 
civil forces of Russia is being continued amid grave diffi- 
culties. The press despatches from the Eastern front 
last week reflected a degree of recuperation in the defen- 
sive power of the Russian armies. The German advance 
northeast of Riga appeared to have been definitely stopped, 
and the Russians succeeded in recovering several points 
which they had lost. The problem of continuing the 
process of rehabilitation was complicated by the extraor- 
dinary efforts which the Bolsheviki, or extremist camp 
in the Socialist organizations, were making to seize con- 
trol of the directing body of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Councils. ‘These activities were directed mainly against 
Premier Kerensky, who recently achieved what was re- 
garded as a notable victory by suppressing the Korniloff 
revolt. It is now charged by the Bolsheviki that the 
Premier himself was involved in Gen. Korniloff’s attempt 
to suppress the soldiers’ organizations and set up a dic- 
tatorship at Petrograd. 


THE early entrance of American forces into the actual 
operations on the French front was indicated. at the be- 
ginning of the week by despatches from the region of 
fighting. These reports indicated that there were Amer- 
ican units already in the lines immediately back of the 
British fighting forces, and that the Americans were under 
the fire of the Germans. At Camp Mills, on Long Island, 
last Sunday, Secretary of War Baker reviewed twenty- 
seven thousand men of the so-called “ Rainbow Division,” 
made up of National Guard units from the East, the West, 
the North, and the South. This body of troops, repre- 
senting all parts of the country, is being thoroughly 
trained, and all individuals of . questionable physical, 
mental, and moral character are being eliminated from 
it with the view of making it a fighting organization of 
exemplary efficiency. A large part of the new ‘national 
army is on the way to cantonments or actually in can- 
tonments, and preparations for the summoning of the next 
instalment are under way at the War Department. 


Brevities. 


One of the finest evidences of cultivation is found in 
the studious care that one shall give more than one re- 
ceives. 


Doubtless many children have been named for our be- 
loved James Freeman Clarke, but perhaps only one of the 
number spells his name Phriman, as does the son of H. 
Kissor Singh, the leader of the Khasi Hills churches. 


A novel war fund has been raised by Englishwomen of 
moderate means, who have contributed to it their silver 
thimbles, worth little in themselves, but amounting in 
the aggregate to enough to buy seven motor ambulances, 
five motor hospital boats, and a trench disinfector. 


On the eighteenth of this month the little group of 
churches in the Khasi Hills district of India celebrated the 
thirtieth anniversary of their Unitarian Union. That 
these people have thus held together in the face of such 
discouragements and difficulties as perhaps no other Uni- 
tarian churches have known is as marvellous as anything 
in Unitarian history. 


Last Sunday afternoon, for one supreme moment, it 
seemed as if one hundred thousand men and women in 
Boston were of one mind. ‘They had gathered to say 
good-by to the city’s National Army men bound for duty 
overseas. It was as if the vast crowd were one mother, 
one father, and each departing man a son. In some 
-uch way can we think of the Fatherhood of God. 
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Hymn.* 


FREDERICK L. HOSMER. 


Across a century’s border-line 
Unmarked by frowning fort or sign 
Of hostile mien: to-day as one 
A kindred heritage we own. 


The heritage of those born free 
To shape the onward destiny 

Of church and state to nobler plan, 
The crowning commonwealth of man. 


Blest be the Providence that bore 
Our fathers to this New-World shore, 
And trained a vigorous stock to be 
Upbuilders of democracy. 


Their task, committed to our trust, , 
We steadfast hold, as hold we must; 
Till all America shall own 
The harvest from their planting grown. 


Yea, till the ever narrowing seas 
To part the continents shall cease, 
And through all lands beneath the sun 
Divided nations meet as one. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Church Pageants. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In your issue of August 30 Mrs. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen had an*exceptional contribution on the use of 
pageantry and symbol in our Unitarian churches. I find 
myself in full accord with her suggestions. I am sure our 
services could be made much more beautiful by their use, 
as they appeal to the love of beauty and arouse the 
imagination of all worshippers. As Mrs. Shippen truly 
says, these things appeal to the young and would certainly 
bind them to the church by their lasting impressions. 
But not only are the young thus appealed to. Men of all 
Protestant churches flock to secret societies by the 
millions. Why? Pageantry and symbol. What their 
churches deny them, they create for themselves under a 
different environment. 

As to portraying history, I know of no equal to pag- 
eantry. As Mrs. Shippen again points out, our church 
is rich in great lives, great martyrdoms, and great events; 
so by all means let our churches co-operate in giving life 
to this plan of portrayal, for out of it I am sure will grow 
a fuller knowledge of our past and a deeper appreciation 
of our splendid, free religion which has been purchased 
at so great a price. Let our two anniversaries of 1919 be 
so celebrated that they will make a lasting impression 
on our memories and fittingly honor the men who laid 
these deep foundations. 


Miron THomas GARVIN. 
LANCASTER, Pa. 


The Negro in Virginia. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


You have on a number of occasions scored the barbarous 
acts of the German soldiers in killing defenceless non- 


combatants, and I heartily endorse your opinion in this — 


respect. When, however, the Negro troops of our own 
army shoot down defenceless civilians and non-combatants 
you recite such trivial excuses as that the colored soldiers 
are not always saluted. 

The issues of the Civil War, 
concerned, have left but little bitterness with the Sou 
people. It is true that the Negro does not always get 
deserts and he is often unjustly treated, but on the v 


* Written for the Montreal Conference. i 


so far as the South ae a 
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these conditions are rapidly improving. In the last 
twenty years there has been only one lynching in the State 
of Virginia, and that, though for the usual crime, was 
heartily deplored by most of the people. Within the 
last few months a colored man named Barrett and his 
son murdered a white farmer under peculiarly atrocious 
: circumstances. The farmer found that the Negro and 
| his son had stolen his wheat. He and another man caught 
them in the act, and the farmer’s companion went for a 
warrant, leaving him with the two Negroes. The 
Negroes murdered the farmer in a most brutal manner, 
crushing in his head in a number of places, and robbed 
him of his watch and money. They escaped, but were 
caught and duly tried. The elder man was sentenced to 
be electrocuted, and the sentence has been executed. 
For the younger Negro, who was about seventeen years 
of age and without means, the sentence has been tempo- 
rarily suspended by the Governor in order to inquire 
more fully into the case. ‘The Governor was called upon 
to do this by lawyers and by the appeal of all the im- 
portant newspapers in Richmond. ‘There was no doubt 
as to the boy’s guilt, as both he and his father confessed 
the crime and he pleaded guilty, but there was a question 
as to his age and his being without a lawyer. ‘The editors 
and the lawyers who have taken up the cause of the 
young Negro are all white people, and most of them are 
natives of Virginia, and they have done this in the face 
of one of the most brutal murders ever perpetrated in 
this State. Aq 

If you will bestow upon the people of the South one- 
half of the sympathy that you give the Negroes, the 
relation of the races will be helped. Most of the recent 
atrocities against Negroes are committed in Northern 
States. The outrage that occurred in Illinois a few 
months ago would have been impossible, I believe, in 
Virginia. ~ ; : 

J. SHELTON HORSLEY. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


The Beacon Course. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
I have been making claims for our new publications in 
the Beacon Course so strong that, while they are, as I 
believe, strictly true, some may regard them as overcolored 
through too near a view. I beg leave, therefore, to repeat 
here the words of a competent critic, himself the author 
of a “Life of Jesus” for young people, and who, though 
not of our household of faith, has made a careful and sym- 
pathetic study of our books. Rev. William Byron For- 
bush, D.D., writing in The Book News Monthly under the 
title ‘Religious Education,” has this to say regarding 

three of our publications :— 

“«'The Story of Jesus,’ by Florence Buck, accompanied 
_ by anew arrangement of the Gospels, entitled ‘The Gospel 
of Jesus,’ by Clayton R. Bowen (both, The Beacon Press), 
is the finest type of the new series of Sunday-school text- 
books that are coming into being, combining all that is 
fresh in scholarship with much that is ingenious in the 
way of methods of teaching. This particular pair of books 
is intended for the age of thirteen, but, in the reviewer’s 
_ judgment, will reward those who are somewhat older. To 
round out the fulness of material, there is a notebook to 
be filled out with answers and pictures by the pupil, which 
bs extraordinarily ingenious and beckoning to effort. 
- Those who believe that the best way to establish faith is to 
face critical questions constructively in youth, rather than 
to be surprised and perhaps overcome by them later, will 
ome this earnest effort in such a direction. his is the 
naterial on this subject for this age extant. What 
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“Living Together’ and ‘Children of the Father,’ by 
Frances M. Dadmun (The Beacon Press), are text-books for 
children of seven and eight respectively, in the same series 
as Miss Buck’s book, reviewed above. ‘The method is 
that of story-telling, the sources being somewhat parallel 
narratives from the Scriptures and from other writings. 
The expressional work, which is emphasized, consists of 
sheets of paper and booklets,on which the little children 
make original drawings, colored borders, texts in color, 
etc. The reviewer has been fortunate in knowing several 
persons who have used these guides and in seeing actual 
work accomplished by children. ‘They have met the test 
of experience, and are practical, well liked, and most 
profitable for religious instruction.” 

We could place beside this testimonial several others, 
also from highly competent critics, that corroborate Dr. 
Forbush’s judgment. It is highly to be desired that these 
manuals of ours be used in every Unitarian Sunday-school. 
It will interest buyers to know that Prof. Bowen’s ‘‘Gos- 
pel’’ has been reduced in price from one dollar to ninety 
cents, and that Miss Buck’s manual sells now at one dollar 
instead of $1.25, as at first advertised. 

WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


Luther’s Schism a Necessity. 


PROF. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


We lingered after dinner talking of what might have 
been in history. Why these wars, these convulsions and 
catastrophes, these violent revolutionary changes with 
their destructive action interfering with the steady prog- 
ress of things? Do we not note that after the crisis and 
the subsidence of violence the world seems to go back 
and resume the interrupted process of quieter develop- 
ment through progressive enlightenment and the spread 
of reason? We were an academic group, and we reverted 
to Erasmus and the Erasmian programme. Erasmus 
was the man of peace, the great pacifist of his time. He 
saw the evils of society, the breakdown of the Church 
system, the corruptions and worldliness of: the prelates 
and priests. For him the great remedy was enlighten- 
ment. Let all men rally to the simple Christianity of 
a pure life conformed to the teachings of Christ and on 
that basis pursue wisdom. Join with the time, indeed, 
in irony and satire to expose the superstitions and ab- 
surdities and immoralities of stupid monks and ecclesi- 
astical hirelings, but let reform come as knowledge grows 
from more to more. Study the Christian beginnings in 
the New Testament and let learning reveal the nobler 
thoughts of early fathers. Shun discord and schism, 
seek conciliation and peace on the common ground of 
accepted essentials, and expect that the force of enlight- 
ened intelligence will quietly reform and purify the work- 
ings of the institutions of church and state. Reform 
without schism; without the devastating wars of relig- 
ion; without that long postponement of the critical spirit 
by which only of late the world has taken up again the 
critical revision of history begun by the Humanists; 
without the long enslavement to new dogmatisms in- 
itiated by the revolutionary Protestantism; without that 
long postponement of the day, now welcomed as our 
own, when simple religion is emancipated from fanatic 
and fiercely controversial theological systems. 

We were an academic group of laymen, and Erasmus 
was high in favor in this after-dinner talk. What we 
need, cried one, is an Erasmian Society, a society that 
will extend the Erasmian spirit and popularize knowledge 
of the works of Erasmus and his message of enlighten- 
ment and toleration and peace together with a love of 
righteousness of life. 
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We do well to remember that the European world was 
making ready for reform. It may easily be believed that 
such a reconstruction of!Church life as was made in 
England under Henry VIII. would have come whether 
Luther had lived or not. Ither was not the first to 
discover evils in the Church life or to protest against 
them. In his “Address to the Christian Nobility of the 
German Nation” in 1520 he was enabled to use a recital 
of grievances which loyal Catholics had framed. Eco- 
nomic, political, social, intellectual discontent were~ 
everywhere. ‘Io his own surprise he found that what he 
had to say was said before him by Wessel of Gansefort. 
The appeal to the Bible as sole authority was made before 
him by Occam, and it was the characteristic appeal of 
the ever-growing circles of Humanist culture in the North. 
Had he known it he would have had to acknowledge that 
justification by faith alone was the position of the French 
Humanist LeFevre in 1512. Certainly there was devel- 
oping a spirit of reform, a body of organized reformative 
opinion, an enlightened conviction, a fresh insight into 
religion, that was likely to correct the degenerate condi- 
tions of the Church. Things were moving and they 
might have continued to move, with many temporary 
and good-humored concessions on the part of enlightened 
reformers who would have spared us the evils of schism 
and warfare; but into the midst of this situation suddenly 
came the explosive force of the passionate and virulent 
monk of Wittenberg, nailing his theses on the church 
door, defying the Pope’s bull and the Emperor’s edict, 
and instituting drastic changes which ultimately divided 
Christian society into two opposing camps. Luther was 
revolutionary in his effect. Shall we deplore that? 

When we are in the Erasmian after-dinner mood we 
forget the great fact of the situation in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, the great fact of the sacerdotal 
dominion over society, and we forget that Luther’s 
specific apprehension of religion gave spiritual emanci- 
pation from sacerdotal authority. The established con- 
ception of the Church limited the Church to the corpo- 
ration of the priesthood. The laymen were not the 
Church, but its subjects. ‘Their salvation depended on 
the sacraments, which only the priests could dispense. 
We have a pope’s word for it in that time that this sacer- 
dotal corporation was corrupt from the papacy down. 
This avowal of Adrian VI. is virtually repeated in the 
report made by a body of cardinals in 1538 to Paul III. 
It would seem as if the situation of the world could only 
be successfully reformed by a breach in the sacerdotal 
dominion. ~The great life-current of the world, if it 
was to find progress, must break through that tremen- 
dous barrier and find freer channels for development. 
The significance of Luther among reformers is that he 
analyzed Christianity to a principle of religious experi- 
ence which destroyed the medieval idea of the Church 
and emancipated men spiritually from the sacerdotal 
dominion. His appeal to the Bible alone, his apprehen- 
sion of justification by faith alone, meant definitely 
and consciously the universal priesthood of all believers. 
This was what many pacifist and conciliatory associates of 
Luther, men like Melanchthon and Bucer, did not clearly 
realize. It is instructive to fasten attention on the con- 
ference of Regensburg in 1541, when conciliatory spirits 
from both parties met, attempting and almost succeeding 
with their policy of reform without schism. 

The evils of the Church system were acutely felt in 
Italy and the religiously minded began to protest and to 
pray against them before;Luther had been heard of. 
Luther’s name was_doubtless unknown in Italy until 
after October, 1517; but in the early winter or spring 
of that year a society of priests and laymen had been 
formed in the Church of Saint Dorotea in Rome to 
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work for a revival of pure religion. The society was 
called the Oratory of Divine Love, and one of its members 
was a meek and saintly man, Count Gaetano of Thiene, 
a man whose heart glowed with love of men, and whose 
love of God exhibited itself in that complete conquest of 
self which we may not crudely and vulgarly misname 
as a quest of salvation by works. It was not many 
years before circles like that were to be found in many 
parts of Italy, circles praying and working for the resto- 
ration of the Christian spirit. As the works of Luther 
and Melanchthon became known, many of these pure, 
devout spirits gave heed to the new statement of relig- 
ion and were hospitable to the conception of justification 
by faith alone, although they had no thought of a neces- 
sity of breaking with the Church. They hoped that 
the Church would absorb and assimilate this principle 
and become religiously regenerated. Many of them 
joined the new religious enthusiasm and the fresh com- 
prehension of religion with increased emphasis on priestly 
authority. Cardinal Contarini may be an illustration 
to us of many of these Italian reformers—without 
schism. 

There is no doubt that Contarini meant by faith—the 
essence of religion—just what Luther meant. For him 
as for Luther it was not opinion or obedient assent to 
doctrine. It was the heart’s trust in the attestation of 
divine love and friendship seen in the character of Christ. 
There is no doubt that Contarini meant by justification 
just what Luther .meant. Both meant that when a 
human heart yields itself in trust to that exhibition of 
forgiving love seen in Christ, God sees that human heart 
through the Christ which is its ideal and sees it clothed 
with the merits of its own ideal. In the technical lan- 
guage of the time, God imputes to the trusting man the 
merits of Christ, or takes him undeserving as he is into 
the relation of childhood to himself. Out of that adop- 
tion springs a better life, a new and inherent though 
imperfect righteousness. 

In 1541 Pope and Emperor both had motives for con- 
ciliating the Protestants, and Contarini as legate of the 
Pope was sent to the famous conference at Regensburg. 
The two parties were well disposed there to reform with- 
out schism, and they agreed to one statement after 
another—even uniting on the formula of justification by 
faith alone, on the cup for the laity, on the permission to 
priests to marry. It was an historic moment. The 
unity of Christians in one Church was on the point of 
being restored. But then the absent Luther sent objec- 
tions. ‘The objections were not so sound as his instinct. 
He felt that the layman’s priesthood was being sacrificed. 
The Pope, too, sent objections. ‘The negotiations broke 
down on one remaining ‘point. Luther would not endorse 
and Rome would not yield the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, the doctrine of the priestly miracle which only a 
priest could enact to bring men into communion with 
God. The project of union failed. Contarini lost his 
prestige and retired. The great Carafa, champion of 
priestly authority and power, succeeded to leadership, 
and by the institution of the Roman Inquisition and the 
Index of Prohibited Works destroyed the whole evangel- 
ical party in Italy. Carafa, too, was a reformer of evils 
and abuses, but he is the very incarnation of the idea — 
of sacerdotal dominion. 

No, there was no safeguard of the new religious princi- 
ple for which Luther is justly famous without the insist- 
ence on its correlate—the universal priesthood of all 
believers, the emancipation from sacerdotal dominion, 
the breach with the medieval Church. The new iife- 
current of the world could not find free course and future — 
progress without breaking through that barrier. Lwuther’s — 
schism was a necessity. : lus a 
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REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, CHAIRMAN. 


unprecedented not only in its own half-century of history, 
but in the annals of two thousand years of Christian civil- 
ization. That we assemble for the first time outside the 
borders of the United States, that we participate in the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of this church, 
the oldest and largest Unitarian society in the Dominion, 
that we contemplate and gratefully acclaim the happy 
completion of one hundred years of peace between the 
| United States and Canada,—these would be noteworthy 
events at any ordinary time, and would alone suffice to 
make this gathering conspicuous upon our records. But 
to-day they are insignificant. For three years and more 
we have been living in a world convulsed by the shock 
of the greatest war mankind has ever known. ‘This war 
has centred in Europe, but has reached out its dreadful 
influences to the five continents and seven seas of the in- 
habited world. It involves all the great nations of Chris- 
tendom—those which have accumulated wealth, developed 
art, literature, and culture, achieved prodigies of scientific 
tesearch and mechanical achievement, boasted codes of 
law and standards of idealism; and to these has added 
the lesser peoples of Europe, the swarming tribes of Asia, 
and the black barbarians of Africa and the archipelagoes. 
It has let loose such forces of destruction and terror as 
were never imagined, much less experienced, in any pre- 
vious age. It has driven men to the bowels of the earth, 
the depths of the sea, the vast spaces of the air, for com- 
bat. It has marshalled whole populations in the work 
of death. Billions of dollars have been expended, and 
property of inconceivable value annihilated. Millions 
of men are dead on the battlefield or in the hospital, 
more millions are wounded, maimed, blinded, or dis- 
eased, other millions including unnumbered women and 
children are in all parts of the world the nameless victims 
of famine, pestilence, and butchery. And still the fight 
goes on with a determination as wonderful as its cost is 
frightful. ‘To what end all this is taking us no man can 
tell and few dare even to imagine. At the best we may 
see our civilization humbled, disciplined, purified, but 
prostrated to a degree which will inhibit recovery within 
the lifetime of ourselves and of our children; at the worst 
we shall behold the overthrow of all that we hold precious, 
and like the exiles of Israel weep by the waters of our 
Babylon. 

- At such a crisis this report can concern itself with no 
ordinary matters. Even though we were witnesses of the 
struggle merely, we could think of nothing else. But we 
are more than witnesses, we are participants. ‘Through- 
out the entire period of the war Canada has held her place 

upon the battle-front of the British Empire. Without 
hope of gain, in no lust of glory, she leaped in answer to 
_ the mother’s cry in 1914, and gladly pledged both blood 
and treasure to her cause. What were the sacrifices of 
the Dominion before a year was done, more particularly 
‘as shared by our own household of faith, was witnessed 
in compassion by the members of our pilgrim band_in the 
ey westward to the last meeting of this Conference 
San Francisco, and, at their suggestion, was generously 
scored by our American churches. Now, at the be- 
y of the fourth year of the most costly international 
e the world has known, Canada girds herself to 
eavor with a courage and cheer of which no nobler 
ean be imagined than our presence here in this 
. city at the invitation, and largely at the expense, 
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of our comrades of the Church of the Messiah. And 
the Americans among us come to this war-stricken people 
from a nation now allied ‘with them in a common task of 
arms. After two years and a half of waiting, the United 
States joined her flag to the ensigns of England, France, 
and Russia, and is now preparing the awful sacrifices of 
men and money which can alone sustain it. For good or 
ill, our two nations are united, and therefore the liberal 
churches of these nations more closely bound than ever 
before in a hundred years of history. Our bond is that 
of blood, our hazard is that of death. What wonder that 
your Council presents a report which considers the Great 
War to the exclusion of all other topics, and asks you to 
ponder the welfare of our churches singly in the shadow 
of this darkness? 

No statement on this occasion would be useful, much less 
generous or just, which did not at least attempt an ade- 
quate interpretation of the varying attitudes maintained 
Our brethren of all shades 
of opinion may rightly claim the privilege of being heard 
before they are either instructed or advised. 

Numerous among us, in England, Canada, and the 
United States alike, are those who hold with President 
Wilson that the Allies are battling in the present struggle to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” ‘They see in Cen- 
tral Europe a great people who have builded an empire 
by the power of the sword, and out of this experience de- 
veloped a philosophy of force which supersedes all hitherto 
accepted standards of righteousness and good-will. ‘They 
see this people preparing through a period of forty years, 
with unprecedented thoroughness and skill, a vast arma- 
ment for the conquest of the world and its subjection to 
an unmoral, if not immoral, Kultur. They see this 
armament launched at an unexpected moment upon 
unoffending nations which claimed no other privilege than 
that of independent life, and sought no other goal than 
that of peace; and this armament driven with a ferocity 
of violence unknown since the days of savagery. ‘This 
war reveals the Germans as a pariah race which recognizes 
no law, respects no covenants, bows before no right save 
that of might. To humble this race is the condition of 
world freedom. ‘To render impotent a people who have 
deliberately chosen the philosophy and practice of war 
as a means to their own advancement and greater happi- 
ness is the first duty of mankind. And for such a work 
on such an empire no weapon is fit except the sword. The 
Germans can be separated from war only by the results 
of war. Not since the Huns of Attila or the Saracen host 
of Abderrahman swept down in awful torrent upon West- 
ern Europe has humanity encountered such a menace to 
its security. Only by a new Chdlons or a second Tours 
can the world be saved. ‘To such a battlefield of freedom 
are our people called again, and woe be unto us and our 
posterity if we do not heed! No less fixed in support of 
the war, is a second group of Unitarians whose attitude 
is determined by various motives. Some are convinced 
that the Germans were the aggressors in the Great War, 
remember that the Germans have conducted hostilities 
with indescribable disregard of justice and pity, and are 
certain that their defeat is a necessary condition of the 
re-establishment of peace; but they cannot forget Presi- 
dent Wilson’s noble distinction between the German 
Government and the German people, and believe that this 
people, chastened and repentant, must some day be wel- 
comed back into the family of nations. Others in this 
group are inclined to believe that responsibility for the 
war must be somewhat widely distributed among the 
European Powers; but they think it to the permanent 
advantage of the world for the Allies to win, and at any 
rate aflirm it the first principle of loyalty for citizens to 
sustain their governments amid the vicissitudes and perils 
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of armed conflict. Still others do not hesitate to condemn 
this war, more especially the entry of the United States 
therein; but they recognize their share of social responsi- 
bility for the disaster, and refuse to evade the misery 
and sin which the common will of men has brought upon 
the world. All of this group are lovers of peace, and have 
long served its interests; but they do not see how the pres- 
ent conflict could have been avoided, and now that it 
has come, see no way out but to fight it through. All 
hate war, and are not indifferent to its evils; but they 
believe that even war has its benefits, and by the creative 
power of the consecrated human will can be made to yield 
much good. Already, before the war is done, do we see 
Russia liberated, English-speaking peoples the world 
around joined in bonds of amity never to be severed, re- 
ligious differences forgotten in common humanitarian 
service, woman suffrage promised or already granted, the 
liquor traffic abolished or condemned to death, govern- 
ments socialized beyond the wildest dreams of contempo- 
rary radicalism, and at the end the fair promise of a world 
set free from war. ‘Io do what has to be done, to make 
the best even of the worst, to join common cause for good 
or ill with humanity as it is,—this is the attitude of many 
of those who sit in this Conference and hold membership 
in our churches. 

Very different is the attitude of a third and not in- 
considerable group of Unitarians. These see the war as 
the consequence not so much of specific national aggres- 
sion as of a general condition of international anarchy. 
They see this condition not only accepted but fostered by 
the nations as furnishing an open field for the political 
rivalry, economic competition, and imperialistic ambition 
by which the autocratic classes in control of all modern 
countries prosper in wealth and power at the expense of 
the people. ‘They see this field of struggle deliberately 
set free from those accepted moral standards which con- 
trol men in their individual relations: diplomats have 
been relieved of the obligation of truth, foreign secre- 
taries dowered with the privilege of loosing the pledged 
word or the plighted troth, industrial magnates granted 
opportunity for economic exploitation abroad as pitiless 
as that at home. And always, as the one stable element 
in the existing anarchy, they see war recognized as a just 
weapon to be employed for redress of grievances, and 
therefore prepared for on a colossal scale by all nations, 
as sooner or later certain. Out of such a condition of 
political and moral anarchy, as out of the seed of 
dragons’ teeth, but one result could come—the universal 
cataclysm which broke upon the world in July, 1914. 
Which country struck the match that kindled the con- 
flagration is scientifically insignificant, although histori- 
cally interesting. The piling of the combustibles by all 
European countries through a generation of selfish im- 
perialistic struggle is the single important fact. With 
feverish precipitancy the nations leaped into a fray ex- 
pected, prepared for, not undesired, and for the three most 
dreadful years in history have there remained, indiffer- 
ent to the basic interests of civilization, hostile to every 
plea for peace, obsessed with victory or revenge. ‘These 
Unitarians recognize that idealistic claims have not been 
lacking. ‘The German appeal to self-defence has been 
matched by the Allies’ cry of democracy and freedom, 
but both claims seem to them to be afterthoughts, the 
latter as obviously unreal as the former. ‘The inter- 
national history of the Allies shows no love of freedom 
inconsistent with national prestige and power. The 
public leaders who shout loudest of democracy are with 
few exceptions the ones who have spent their lives in 
fighting democratic movements in their own countries. 
The work for peace is seriously complicated by claims for 
indemnities or territorial acquisitions which are alien to 
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the task of liberty. Only Russia of the original belliger- 
ants has cast aside all thought of recompense or conquest, 
and the failure of her allies to comprehend the will of the 
Russian people is the final and perfect indictment of their 
idealism. In such a war this group of Unitarians can 
have no interest save to bring it to an end. That end 
“they regard as the condition of all good. ‘They therefore 
seek it now on any terms of “peace without victory,” 
for to them no conceivable outcome of the struggle can 
be so. costly to human welfare as its continuance, and no 
victory on either sidé so wholesome as defeat on both. 

A fourth group of Unitarians is composed of those who 
are concerned with the problem not of this war in particu- 
lar, but of war in general. These are the non-resistants, 
who classify war with cannibalism, infanticide, and slav- 
ery, as one of the supreme abominations of history. 
These brethren of ours are unmoved by a plea for war on 
grounds of self-defence, liberty, or honor. They know 
that it is a stupid king or president who cannot find high 
moral grounds for even the basest war, and remember 
that the German war to the German people is a battle for 
the defence of the Fatherland. They are not persuaded 
by the argument that war may be justified as a necessary 
means to the accomplishment of a great end. ‘They re- 
ject for free men the law of necessity, refuse to recognize 
the proposition that the end justifies the means, and beg 
to submit that not only war but every horror can be justi- 
fied on this sophistical ground, as witness Plato’s justi- 
fication of infanticide as a necessary means to the end of 
social progress. ‘These non-resistants are indifferent to 
the assertion that there are things worse than war. They 
would like to see these things named, and specifications 
given as to their excess of material and moral evil. They 
are not even moved by the slander that they are unwilling 
to sacrifice their lives for a great cause, and point by way 
of refutation to those non-resistants in all countries to-day 
who have gladly faced and in some cases suffered death 
rather than take up arms against their fellows. To these 
Unitarians war presents itself as nothing more than an 
agreement among men that under certain conditions all 
accepted standards of moral idealism may be suspended— 
that theft, falsehood, arson, violence, and murder may 
be made right, honorable, and of good report. Such a 
miracle of change, they assert, is impossible. The law 
of love can no more be repealed than the law of gravita- 
tion. ‘The will of God can neither be amended nor abro- _ 
gated by the passion of men. We may choose the bad, 
if this be our unholy purpose. We may say with Milton’s 
Satan, ‘Evil, be thou my good.” But evil still remains 
evil, and war, as a great religious denomination has put 
it, “irrational, inhuman, and unchristian.”’ 

..Among these four distinct types Unitarians like other 
people are divided. Such division in such democratic 
countries as the United States and Canada is to be ex- 
pected. It is peculiarly characteristic of our body. 
Equally characteristic must be our recognition that, 
whatever these differences, nothing is more important 
at this time than opportunity for full, free, and fair 
statement of all points of view on this momentous 
event, and for honest service of the social ends deter- 
mined by these points of view. In saying this the 
Council abates not one jot or tittle of its majority opinion — 
that this war is, or may be made, a just and righteous 
conflict. Butit holds that, in the scales of human destiny, 
the vindication of majority opinion, however right, weighs 


far less than the vindication of the liberty of minority 


opinion, however wrong-headed and erse. Espey 
cially is this the case with a religious body which consti- _ 
tutes in the Christian world a minority so insignificant 
in numbers and of theological opinion so unpopula 
that the pacifists and non-resistants in our ranks 7 Le 
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comparison of a prodigious impressiveness both from the 
statistical and ethical viewpoint. Certainly it would be 
difficult to name our reason for being if the privilege of 
non-conformity were denied or even threatened among 
| us. By tradition and by practice we are dissenters. The 
cause of all dissent is our cause. No violence has ever 
robbed us of this high calling, no seduction should now 
tempt us to betray it. What if the objectors be few in 
number? “If all mankind minus one,’ writes Lord Stuart 
Mill, “were of one opinion, and only one person were of 
the contrary opinion, mankind would be no more justified 
in silencing that one person, than he, if he had the power, 
would be justified in silencing mankind.” What if the 
cause of the objector be alien to all accepted knowledge 
and sentiment? ‘In the formation of an opinion,” 
writes John Morley, “as to the abstract preferableness of 
one course of action over another, or as to the truth or 
. falsehood or right significance of a proposition, the fact 
, that the majority of one’s contemporaries lean in the other 
direction is naught and no more than dust in the balance.” 
What if war be raging, and the nation faced with the grave 
peril of hostile arms? “The cry has been that war is 
declared, and all opposition should therefore be hushed,” 
speaks William Ellery Channing in the days of war against 
Great Britain in 1812. ‘‘A sentiment more unworthy of a 
free country,” he continues, ‘‘can hardly be propagated. 
_ Admit this doctrine, let rulers once know that by placing 
7 this country in a state of war they place themselves be- 
| yond the only power they dread—the power of free dis- 

cussion—and we may expect war without end. Our 
: peace and all our interests require that a different senti- 
. ment should prevail. We should teach our present and 
. all future rulers that there is no measure for which they 
must render so solemn an account to their constituents as 
for a declaration of war, that no measure will be so freely, 
; so fully discussed, and that no administration can succeed 
in persuading this people to exhaust their treasure and 
blood in supporting war unless it be palpably necessary 
and just. In war, then, as in peace, assert the freedom of 
speech. Cling to this as the bulwark of all your rights 
and privileges.” 

Such is the law of liberty which we have long since 
adopted as our own. ‘The stress and strain of war places 
this law in peril among us, as among all peoples everywhere. 
Hence the appeal of your Council, divided in opinion but 
united in the love of this ideal, that Unitarians guard for 
themselves and their fellows everywhere, as a priceless 
heritage from the past, and an indispensable condition of 
happiness in the future, the right in war and peace alike 
of freedom. 

To some of us a definite reaffirmation of allegiance to 
this cause would be a source of almost infinite consolation 
and strength. We should feel that life is still livable, 
and the world not altogether unsafe for democracy. But 
to these, as to all others here present, such action could 
only be introductory to other and greater things. For 
freedom, after all, is not a goal, but an open road. Thus 
is it literally unthinkable that this biennial Conference 
can assemble, deliberate, and adjourn in the midst of 
such a crisis of human affairs as now confronts us and do 
nothing which shall have specific and direct bearing upon 
_ the problem of war and its outcome. A desperate world 
cries out for leadership, and woe unto any responsible man 
or institution which does not at least attempt to give 
answer to this cry! Nor may this answer, if it is to be 
useful, partake of the trite, traditional, or merely popular. 
All of us are unquestionably agreed that our churches 
sustain the work of healing on battlefield and in 
tal; maintain the moral standards of our young-men 
d from the safeguards and refinements of 
are hurled into the chaos of military cam- 
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paigning; and give abundant ministration to the myriads 
of the sorrowful and heavy-laden at home. But in a world 
perpetually afflicted with pain, maladjustment, and death 
these are primary duties which are only extended and 
magnified, not changed, by war conditions. Many of 
us would be happy if this Conference gave blessing to the 
present conflict and urged its support to the bitter end, 
just as others would welcome a formal condemnation of all 
war in general and this war in particular. In either 
case, however, such action would be nothing more than an 
endorsement of a certain type of contemporary judgment 
on the causes and motives of the struggle, and a recorded 
determination to fulfil the logic of this judgment. If 
the war were a merely passing and superficial phenomenon, 
we might be satisfied with such performances of conven- 
tional duty and such echoing of current political opinion; 
but the struggle in which we are now caught is a funda- 
mental, cataclysmic thing. The fountains of the great 
deep are broken up. ‘The earth is shaken to its founda- 
tions. Our old, familiar, much-loved world is gone, 
never to return. If ordered life is to continue or to ad- 
vance, a new world must be constructed. This means 
that builders of patience, imagination, and herculean 
strength must be promptly mobilized; and first among 
such builders should be the church. Above the battle, 
beyond the good and evil of this present struggle, is our 
post. We are soldiers not of to-day, but of the new day. 
As we meet not the sin of the past nor the horror of the 
present, but the expectation of the future, shall we, as 
ministers of Christ, be justified. 

If we analyze this ‘‘expectation of the future,’ which 
holds the secret of our highest duty, we shall find that it 
resolves itself into a single element, and that an element 
not irreconcilable with any one of the several opinions of 
this war to which we are variously committed. All minds 
are now agreed that one result must come out of this war,— 
a durable peace, as a rock on which, by the healing of time 
and the understanding of men, may be constructed the 
fabric of a permanently united humanity. If, when the 
struggle is finished, another war, at however remote an 
epoch, is possible, then will life be not worth the living. 
Nay more; so destructive is the modern enginery of 
battle, we may almost affirm that in such a contingency 
the very continuance of life upon this planet will be jeop- 
ardized. If, on the other hand, this war is made to be the 
war that ends war, and thus ushers in, as the night the 
day, the promised brotherhood of man, then for such a 
blessed consummation even the present incalculable loss 
of blood and tears may be not too great a price to pay. 
This is the one achievement which may justify this war, 
or at least rescue it from utter condemnation. Indemni- 
ties, reparations, restorations, annexations, rights of na- 
tionalities, adjustments of races—all may be desirable or 
important, but they are as so much stubble when placed 
in the balance with a peace that shall endure. National 
ambition, honor,. prestige, security—all may be precious 
to the hearts of men, but they are as so much dross when 
weighed with the pure gold of international concord. 
One task is before us in this dread hour,—the permanent 
social organization of good-will. 

Now it is the achievement of this great end which be- 
longs uniquely to the churches. ' Just as it was the busi- 
ness of the churches before the war to prevent war, so 
it is the business of the churches, now that war has come, 
to end it evermore. And yet with the churches, as with 
every other social institution to-day, the successful pros- 
ecution of the war seems so terrible a necessity that the 
high end of it all seems well-nigh to be forgotten. It 
may be true, as the majority of your Council feels, that 
this very prosecution of the war is the one means to the 
sure and swift accomplishment of the end of a durable 
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peace. ‘The chairman of the Council, with certain of his 
associates, would dispute this assertion, holding that the 
prosecution of the war to final success on either side is the 
one certain means of defeating this high purpose. But 
our division of opinion upon this point only unites us the 
more heartily and firmly in the judgment that, above and 
beyond this horrid business of warfare, there are other 
tasks to be achieved if peace is to be established, and that 
these tasks belong distinctively to the churches. What 
they are, may be briefly stated. 

First is what may be called the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion. In a time of raging passion, the churches must 
keep alive that spirit of good-will toward men through 
which alone peace on earth may some day be secured. 
What the military necessities of this war may be, we do 
not know. It may be imperative that the German Gov- 
ernment be overthrown, the German territory invaded 
and ravaged, the German people beaten to their knees. 
The sword may have to do its worst, but with this worst 
its work must end. Beyond this fell area of bloodshed 
it cannot go, and yet it is just in this beyond that the 
achievement of enduring and beneficent victory must be 
found. For it is by our hearts and not by our swords 
that men are conquered. It is by forgiveness, compassion, 
pity, that enemies may be first subdued and then changed 
into friends. ‘This is what Jesus saw with so divine an 
understanding of human nature when he said, “‘ Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you.” If we rely exclusively upon the 
sword, we may make a desert, but it will not be peace. 
By the power of armies and navies we may overthrow our 
foes, but it will not be victory. After all the bloodshed 
and destruction there will remain the work of the forgiving 
and understanding heart, else will discord never be trans- 
figured into brotherhood, nor war into abiding peace. 
Hence the need, even to-day while the sword is still 
sheathed hot with blood, of a ministry of reconciliation! 
And what institution among us is so divinely appointed 
to this task as the church of God. Other men and other 
institutions will do the work of war. ‘This would be car- 
ried through to the cruelest end, though there were no 
churches. But this other and higher work will not be 
done if the churches fail. Hence the futility, the ab- 
surdity of churches devoting themselves to the work of 
war departments and military staffs. While the war 
rages on, the churches must banish distrust, vindictive- 
ness, and fear wherever found, keep men’s hearts sweet, 
wholesome, and compassionate, open up the choked and 
defiled channels of understanding, sympathy, and divine 
accord. This is the chosen duty of the churches to-day, 
if ever through their aid a durable peace is to be won. 

Secondly, our churches, without delay and without re- 
gard for the fortunes of any particular belligerent, must 
enter upon the definite ‘‘preparation of the gospel of 
peace.” A durable peace means an arrangement by which 
Germans and English, Russians and Turks, may end the 
present struggle and undertake again to live side by side 
in a common world, engage in the interchange of business, 
learning, and decent courtesy which make up ordered 
life, and co-operate in the common service of the common 
interests of our one humanity. This necessity of living 
together cannot be escaped. Germans, even though con- 
quered, cannot be exterminated in a universal massacre. 
Englishmen, even though defeated, cannot flee to Saturn, 
Mars, or Jupiter, and colonize new planets as they have 
in other ages colonized new continents. For better or 
for worse, this earth must be the single abode of all these 
scattered tribes and hostile peoples. This is what peace 
means! And such peace, after such a war, needs prepara- 
tion. Hence the necessity of initiating the work of prep- 
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aration without delay. It is the business of our churches 
to discover terms of reconciliation, to work out methods 
of fraternal adjustment, to draw the blue-prints of the 
new kingdom of brotherhood. It is the business of -our 
churches to vindicate and utilize the essentially inter- 
national character stamped upon them by the one uni- 
versal and holy spirit, by keeping up communication with 
their brethren of other and even hostile lands, arranging 
meetings and conferences to which ambassadors of 
Christ shall be delegated in God’s name, and thus be- 
ginning, while wounds still bleed, that work of healing 
which must in the end be achieved as a miracle of 
Christ. More than this, it is the business of the churches 
to formulate and propose terms for immediate peace, or 
negotiations for peace, and mobilize in their support such 
forces of public sentiment as will make necessary their 
acceptance by reluctant governments. Here is a pro- 
digious task—as prodigious as it is beneficent. But it 
is the unescapable task of Christian statesmanship. 

Again, the churches must expose, isolate, and destroy 
those latent forces of disintegration and enmity which in 
one or many nations overcame the forces of good-will in 
1914, and thus precipitated the present catastrophe. 
‘This war is no flaming horror cast from another planet. 
It is not a monster born without cause or circumstance. 
This war is a part of our world. It belongs to our breed. 
Its kin are commercialism, competitive industry, private 
profits, the protective tariff, child labor, prostitution, 
drink, sweated labor, poverty, wealth, and crime. ‘The 
war of the battlefield is only the magnified reflection of 
the war of the factory, the slum, and the foreign market. 
‘The massacres of the trenches are only more dramatic, 
but not more terrible, than the massacres of the saloon, 
the tenement, and the prison. All these together, when 
viewed apart from personal or national interest, are so 
many social crimes. ‘They are the work of motives which 
have no place in the human heart, of ideas which win no 
recognition from the open mind, of institutions that are 
a mockery of God’s kingdom. All these must the churches 
root out and destroy. Every influence that tends to sep- 
arate men into conflicting groups, every philosophy which 
is consistent with competitive greed, every social institu- 
tion which permits one man to live at the expense or by 
the labor of another man, must be banished in the name 
and by the power of religion. ‘The task of the churches 
is to construct, by heroic spiritual prophecy, a system of 
ideas which will lead men, in industry as in politics, in 
national as in international relations, to co-operation; 
and, by enlightened spiritual statesmanship, a type of 
social institution which shall be at once the instrument 
and bulwark of good-will. War, in other words, in its 
larger aspects, is a part of the social problem; and peace, 
a department of social justice. 

Lastly, the churches must restore to new authority those 
august ideals of the spirit which this war has so grossly 
outraged and defied. Worse than the material de- 
vastation of conquered lands in this great conflict 
is the moral devastation of men’s souls. Not alone 
cathedrals, but the spiritual dreams which these shrines 
have sacredly embodied, have been given over to ruin. 
These-it is the business of the churches to restore, for only 
through the new and joyous recognition of these ideals 
can the peace that shall last be established. Again must 
the churches proclaim that regnant authority which 
the will of God. Again must the churches impose Leo 
men’s hearts those laws of love which transcend all earthly — 
codes, because of the spirit of the Most High. Again — 
must the churches affirm that conception of uni 
brotherhood with which war is forever irrecon 
Long enough have the churches been apologetic, acqt 
cent, servile; it is time that they laid hold upon - 
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of power. Princes and potentates of earth have had their 
little and most fearful day. Now must come the day of 
the Lord, the rule of ‘‘God the Invisible King.” He ‘‘ad- 
mits no divided control of the world he claims. 
P cedes nothing to Cesar. Whatever claim Cesar may make 
| to rule men’s lives and direct their destinies outside the 
will of God is a usurpation. No king nor Cesar has any 
right to tax or to service or to tolerance except he claims 
| as one who holds for and under God. And he must make 
good his claim.” Such is the God of Christ! ‘This God, 
; dethroned, insulted, and defied, the churches must re- 
store to glory; for this God, and none other, is the God 
of peace, and through obedience to him can peace alone 
be found. 

Such is the business to which your Council commends 
this Conference and the churches which it represents— 
the ministry of reconciliation, the preparation of peace, 
the establishment of social justice, the proclamation of 
God’s law. This business, we believe, is the Father’s 
business. It is inconsistent neither with support of nor 
opposition to the war, but is supplemeritary to both. It 
is the way to enduring peace, the path to spiritual restora- 
tion. ‘The struggle which now darkens our whole horizon 
cannot go on forever. Some day the bugles must sing 
truce across the fields of battle, tired warriors ground arms, 
and statesmen sit in guarded council halls to make an end 
of strife. This moment will mark the supreme crisis of 
this modern age. What then is done will make or un- 
make our civilization forever; and what then is done may 
be determined in no small measure by what the Christian 
mind says to-day, and will say at this later and most awful 
hour. In us, therefore, as Christians, even in us as Uni- 
tarians who are so small a folk, there rest the hopes of 
men. Hearts everywhere cry out for succor, hands grope 
for guidance, eyes stare in darkness for the light. At 
such a moment shall we not put by the divisions that so 
easily beset us—our passions as men, our prejudices as 
Unitarians, our viewpoints as Americans or Canadians— 
and, rising to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ, give ourselves with mind and heart and soul and 

' strength to that pure and perfect work which is of God? 


The Abolition of Poverty. 


FREDERIC ALMY. 


When the world is at war and the dark side of life is 
prominent, an optimistic paper will offend some, but I 
venture to give my reasons for believing that the world 
| grows steadily better and that poverty grows less. How- 
| ever this may be, if this cloud of war is to have a silver 
. lining it will come only through effort, and as social work- 
ers we have a responsibility. Already through this war 
the world has gained in democracy, in prohibition, in 
woman suffrage, and in constructive social work by the 
state, all of which most of us think will reduce poverty. 
Those who expect to hear how I think poverty can be 
abolished will be disappointed; but when we are climbing 
-a height it is sometimes worth while to step one side to 
see how high we have already come, and that the summit 

_ is now nearer than the valley. 
Poverty is often a blessing. Benjamin Franklin says 
_ that to be born poor is to be thrown into the very lap of 
_ fortune, for we are forced to develop our own resources. 
Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania is reported to have said 
that “‘my son Don has had many advantages, but I had 
2 which was worth all of his—poverty.” There is a 
erence, however, between hopeful and hopeless pov- 
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able. I do not mean pauperism, but poverty._ Prof. 
Carver of Harvard has a chapter on ‘The Cure for Pov- 
erty,” and Prof. Hollander of Johns Hopkins, a book on 
“The Abolition of Poverty,” but neither would wish to 
abolish voluntary poverty which has made its bed and 
should lie on it. We look forward to the day when in- 
voluntary, innocent poverty will be adequately assisted, 
and when voluntary, wilful poverty will be punished, as 
it should be when opportunities are equal. ‘Then poverty 
in its present sense will cease to be, but this will not come 
until we have a different social justice from what now ex- 
ists. To-day many of our poor are foredoomed and see 
no escape from an industrial poverty, which seems to be 
almost increasing. Poverty of the hopeless sort, from 
which strong and capable men cannot extricate themselves, 
is debasing and demoralizing both to the individual and 
to the state. 

Even the pessimists will agree that what we have to- 
day would seem Utopian to Wat Tyler or to John Ball, 
and that there was never before in the world such wide- 
spread opportunity for improvement or such widespread 
comfort. As H. G. Wells has said, what is madly Utopian 
now is not more so than it would have seemed to King 
Alfred the Great if any one had said to him that practically 
every one in England, down to the very swine-herds, would © 
be able to read and write. John Locke, the philosopher, 
says that in the good old times of England two centuries 
ago one-fifth of the population consisted of paupers and 
beggars, most of them lusty fellows, who were able to 
work. In some parts of England less than one hundred 
and fifty years ago the poor in the workhouse wore iron 
collars. Think of the difference between the poverty of 
all classes in America in the seventeenth century and in 
the twentieth century, when many of the poorest have com- 
forts which not long ago were unknown to the well-to-do. 
Perhaps many will disagree with me as an optimist when 
I say that to-day our problem is not the dependent poor 
and starved bodies so much as the independent poor and 
starved lives. I think that poverty is avoidable. 

I have pointed out elsewhere that in Buffalo in 1914 
there was less poverty by count than forty years before, 
when the city was one-fourth as large and had a smaller 
proportion of immigrants, and this is true, though incip- 
ient poverty is now recognized and counted’ which for- 
merly was ignored. Not only is the number of dependent 
families less than in the little Buffalo of 1876, but the poor 
to-day have more clothes, more food, and more ideals than 
the poor then. We are winning our fight against poverty. 

Take first disease, so great a cause that in Buffalo last 
year over seventy-eight per cent. of our poverty was due 
to sickness and less than one per cent. to lack of work. 
Health insurance will help here, where we have lagged 
behind Europe, but without health insurance see what has 
been done. Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale quotes Finkeln- 
burg as saying that in Europe human life has probably 
doubled in length since Shakespeare’s day, though no 
doubt he includes war, pestilence, and famine. During 
the last forty years the death rate in New York City has 
been reduced one-third, and the statistics of Massachusetts 
show fourteen years added to human life in the last cen- 
tury. The insurance companies have had to change their 
annuity rates. Dr. Devine says, ‘Perhaps it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the health of the children in the 
tenements does actually receive more effective attention 
than was ordinarily given to the health of children of well- 
to-do families one generation ago.” Robert W. de Forest 
says that more than eighty per cent. of the tenements 
put up in New York City have baths. 

It is demonstrable that ignorance, disease, and crime, 
which are among the chief causes of poverty, are all con- 
siderably reduced. Next to lack of opportunity lack of 
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character is a chief cause of poverty, and I mean lack of 
character especially among the rich who control many of 
the causes of poverty. 

It has been said that the institutions of society are now ' 
in the melting-pot. Is it as madly Utopian as to-day 
would have been to good King Alfred to suggest that the 
next century may perhaps blossom ‘socially as the last 
did physically? When we consider that the world is 
now thinking and inventing socially as well as physically, 
anything seems possible. 

Charity alone will never solve poverty. It has run 
the gamut from soft-headed to hard-hearted, and of these 
two I for one prefer it soft-headed but even where charity 
is warm as well as wise, and adds community work to 
individual work, it will never solve poverty. ‘The church 
alone will never solve it. Already in most denominations 
hospitals, schools, and now charity have passed from the 
church to the laity. ‘This does not narrow religion but 
Religion has overflowed from the church 
into life. 

We need social justice, for, as Prof. Ellwood says, 
“The economic environment comes to have a good deal 
of the same relation to civilized man that the geograph- 
ical environment had to primitive man.” We are making 
steady progress in hours, in housing, in wages, and we 
can almost say that reform is in the saddle and rides man- 
kind, but is there any hope for progress by leaps and 
bounds, such as we have had physically? 

Our success in two of our chief problems may hearten 
us for more success. First, we have drawn the teeth of 
the factory evil, and industrial slavery is slowly becoming 
emancipated. Take next the huge evil of city congestion, 
with its artificial and unnatural conditions. In important 
particulars the city now leads the country socially. 
Health in the country, education in the country, even 
hygiene in the country are said by competent observers 
to.be worse than in the crowded city. ‘The field secretary 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of America 
says that it is safer now for a baby to be born and pass its 
first two or three critical years in slum sections of New 
York than in suburbs of small cities or in many rural 
towns. Official figures in New York State show that for 
many years the death rate in New York City was more 
than in the country, as would be expected, but that for 
the last seven years it has been less. 

Of course the spirit of service is not new in the world. 
Modern psychology tells us that altruism is as natural 
to man as selfishness. ‘There were as great souls as to-day 
in the time of the crusades, in the Franciscan vows of 
poverty, and in the days of St. Vincent de Paul, and of 
the English Chartists. In scores of instances picked from 
all time there is a universal passion of service which equals 
in intensity anything seen in this age of charity, but I 
doubt if it was ever so widespread or so intelligent as now. 
What was there ever formerly to compare with the present 
effort for social justice in compensation laws, social insur- 
ance generally, minimum wage laws, shorter hours, hous- 
ing, industrial education, public health, and a long and 
blessed list which augurs well for the further reduction of 
poverty? Even wealth is becoming more social, and the 
Rockefellers, Carnegies, and Sages, who made their money 
perhaps according to the standards of their day, but who 
spend it far above those standards, are not now freaks 
but a type. Better than this, the number who are sat- 
isfied to be neither rich nor poor and who will not prefer 
wealth to life is steadily increasing. 

Universal reading, with books open now to the million; 
universal art, with the great pictures of the world familiar 
everywhere; universal music through the pianola and 
the victrola; universal travel, with the whole world on 
wheels; the annihilation of space and time through the 
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train, the telegraph, the telephone, the trolley, and the 
cheap automobile,—all these recent gains by increasing 
opportunity will lessen poverty. When opportunity be- 
comes more universal the development of genius becomes 
more universal. Some say that all this increases civiliza- 
tion but not happiness or contentment. I rank discon- 
tent above content. ‘The jelly-fish is more contented 
than the flying-fish, but is it as much of a fish? ; 

It does not take a plant so long to blossom as to grow, 
and the world blossomed physically in one century, as 
we have all seen. Is it an idle dream to wonder if the 
world may perchance blossom socially in this very cen- 
tury as it did physically in the one before it? Can it be 
that in character as in circumstance the world is near 
blossom-time? One of my favorite passages in Maurice 
Hewlett is where the poet Bendish ‘expects in fact a 
general enlightenment, and then a sudden illumination. 
It is easy to travel when you see the way.” Physically 
the general enlightenment came first, through discoveries 
and inventions, and then came the sudden illumination 
which made it easy to see the way. Socially we have had 
the general enlightenment as never before. Shall we 
have here also the sudden illumination which makes it 
easy to travel, so that socially as well as physically one 
century may equal the total put together of all before 
it? After such a century as we have had materially, this 
is not mere dreaming. If one was possible, the other is 
possible. If one dream came true, as we have just seen, 
the other can come true. Ina few centuries men may per- 
haps look back upon our unhappier world as we do upon 
thecavemen. Atleast wars, and lynchings, and industrial 
serfdom must go. 

We must remember, however, that the material trans- 
formation in which one century outdid thirty did not come 
of itself or without hard work. Most of all we must 
avoid the error of smug capitalism, which thinks that be- 
cause things are better than they were they are very well, 
and that capital can keep its seat in the saddle to the end. 
The greed and sloth of the ignorant and the poor are no 
more dangerous than the greed and sloth of the rich. 
Brain can rule brawn, and should, but money must not 
rule men. 

One good sign is that intelligent courage is increasing, 
and that all sorts of radical social doctrines are now being 
canvassed by an intelligent voting democracy. ‘Safety 
First” is not a good rule of war, for in fighting, to avoid 
danger is to avoid opportunity. We need courage of 
thought quite as much as courage of action. Most of 
my reform friends are brave to do what they believe, fac- 
ing danger or unpopularity fearlessly, but many lack the 
courage to depart from respectability and think queer 
thoughts, even though those thoughts scintillate with 
truth. Respectability and technique are both invalua- 
ble, but respectability and technique are both dangerous 
to progress. I usually try to keep out of the rut and in 
the road, but sometimes I long to leave even the road, as 
pioneers must, for I do not want to be always a follower. 
I would rather go wrong than stand always still, for we 
learn by error. The day must never come when this 
Conference will not listen to the zealots and the isms and 
give them consideration without ridicule. I should be 
ashamed to join a cause only after it had succeeded, for 
it is when help is needed that help helps. * 

No people seem to me more sure that they have solved | 
the problem of poverty than the Socialists. For some 
time I have called myself a Socialist, but I fear the So- 
cialists would not call me one, and my views are not 
positive. I have read a good many books on Soci 
and as I conceive it, it would make opportunity n 
equal, and be a long step forward. I like especiall 
motto of the communists, “From acs 
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ability; to ets according to his need,” which is an ideal 
worth every effort to realize. This, if anything, would 
abolish poverty. It would be almost the realization of 
Christianity. 

We have already more than formerly the religion of 
citizenship, and the social use of life, but Utopias recede 
as we approach them, and we have still far to go. Some- 
times we seem no higher than we were, for we ascend by 
spirals. In culture we have not passed the age of Pericles, 
or in wisdom the age of Aristotle, but we have to-day a 
democracy of culture and a democracy of intellect be- 
yond their dreams. 

Genius is not more than it used to be in quality but in 
quantity. The heights are no higher, but more people 
live on the heights. ‘The glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome have become widespread. What 
Judea gave to the world is still being given, and the dis- 
content which to-day is so general and so hopeful makes 
me believe that if we put our shoulders to the wheel and 
attempt the impossible we may achieve it. 

I want to see all weights removed from the lowest of 
mankind until he can rise to the full stature of which he is 
capable. Then and not till then will there be an end of 
poverty. 


for Freedom and Dumanity. 


You are the Hope of the World. 


Down toward the deep blue water, 
marching to throb of drum, 

From city streets and country lane 
the lines of khaki come; 

The rumbling guns, the sturdy tread, 
are full of grim appeal, 

While rays of western sunshine flash 
back from burnished steel. 

With eager eyes and cheeks aflame, 
the serried ranks advance, 

And your dear lad and my dear lad 
are on their way to France. 


Before them, through a mist of years, 
in soldier buff or blue, 

Brave comrades from a thousand fields 
watch now in proud review. : 

The same old flag, the same old faith, 
the freedom of the world, 

Spells duty in those flapping folds 
above long franks unfurled. 

Strong are the hearts that bear along 
Democracy’s advance, 

As your dear lad and my dear lad 
go on their way to France. 


The word rings out; a million feet 
tramp forward on the road, 

“ Along that path of sacrifice 

f o’er which their fathers strode. 

With eager eyes and cheeks aflame, 
with cheers on smiling lips, 

These fighting men of ’17 
move onward to their ships. 

Nor even love may hold them back, 
or halt that stern advance, 

As your dear lad and my dear lad 
go on their way to France. 


—Randall Parrish. ~ 


You have poise and ease of bearing, strong bodies, strong 
; , alert minds, big hearts, freedom of manner and 
q speech, —great freedom at times,—persistence, flexibility, 
large-mindedness; love of wild country and of violent 
- exercise; truthfulness, tenderness, candor, courage; a 

nse of humor, a sense of decency; purity, chivalry, 
y, imagination. I know nothing more wonderful 
try or in life than some of you at ten, twelve, four- 


fi teen, sixteen, seventeen. At your best, you are 
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fhe new swords, drawn for battle, keen and bright; fit 
for any high service under heaven. 

I tell you, the time has passed when we could afford to 
chatter lightly over the teacups concerning the needs and 
the shortcomings of our country. Smash the cups, Young 
America, and come out and fight,—that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. ‘Those interests are the interests of Democracy. 
If, therefore, you live at the same time for the highest 
interests of America, you live at the same time for the high- . 
est interests of the world. In that struggle the goal is 
neither nationalism nor internationalism. It is Democ- 
racy. It is a lasting peace among nations; and, as far 
as it is humanly possible, amity among men. —Hermann 
Hagedorn. 


I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable to God, which is your reasonable service. And 
be not fashioned according to this world: but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is the good and acceptable and perfect will of 
God. .. . I therefore beseech you to walk worthily of the 
calling ‘wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness and 
meekness, with longsuffering, forbearing one another in 
love; giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.—Romans xii.; Ephesians iv. 


PRAYER. 


Father of lights and Giver of all good, we praise Thee 
that Thou callest us to share as Thine own sons and daugh- 
ters the life of freedom, truth, and love. Grant, we pray 
Thee, that in purity of heart we may receive and mani- 
fest the blessings of Thy universal life here in Thy king- 
dom upon earth and in Thy presence evermore. We thank 
Thee, O God, for the endless renewing of life. ‘Thou that 
art never weary of setting us free from the bonds where- 
with we have bound ourselves, make us to walk in this 
new day without fear or any kind of bondage. Open our 
eyes to receive new light; open our ears to hear the voices 
that are calling to us to make the world new by the power 
of love. Fit us for the task that is ours, and endue us 
with the spirit of that heavenly kingdom which is to come 
upon the earth where all shall be brothers and men shall 
be the people of God. Amen. 


Spiritual Life. 


Settle it in your heart that it is the sum of all your 
business and blessedness to live to God.— John Wesley. 


* 


To whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be 
required: and to whom they commit much, of him will 
they ask the more.—Lwuke xii. 48. 


* 


If your faith in God is stronger for every humble task 
in which you need and get his aid, then that humble task 
is necessary to the fulness of your faith in God. It will 
make the music of your life more firm and solid.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


* 


There are the humble-minded in all ages and places 
who live in the sense of the infinite ties, a few perceived 
but most of them obscure, which bind them to their 
fellows, to the soil, to the air, and to the light of day, and 
whose strength to suffer and to enjoy is renewed daily 
by contact and by intercourse.— John Dewey. 
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The Interpreter. 


Not his alone the gift divine 
Who understands how, line by line, 
To re-create a dream with all 
Its wonder-world ethereal: 
Something of that same gift has he 
Who, reading, through the lines can see 
The dream itself—the secret thing 
That stirred the poet’s heart to sing. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, in Century. 


Literature. 


Wen Curist Comes AGAIN. By George 
P. Eckman. New York: Abingdon Press. 
$1.25 net.—This book adds one to the al- 
ready voluminous literature concerning the 
Second Advent. It is an attempt to present 

“the Scriptural teaching concerning the 
second coming of Christ and incidentally to 
provide an effective ‘‘antidote to extreme 
Premillennialism and kindred heresies.” It 
betrays familiarity with but very little use 
of the results of recent Biblical criticism. 
Belief in the immediate return of Jesus 
provides the motive for much of the apostolic 
activity as recorded in the New Testament. 
It was only as it became evident that this 
expectation was not to be fulfilled that a 
different construction was put upon his 
words. ‘The more thoughtful among present- 
day Christians give to these words a spiritual 
interpretation. “The progress of a Christian 
civilization is the result of the progressive 
coming of the Christ spirit into the hearts 
and lives of men. Within certain schools 
of thought, however, the expectation of a 
physical return still survives and there have 
been numerous attempts to predict the date 
and attendant circumstances. With the 
more extreme of these theories our author 
has no sympathy. He regards them as the 
fruits of a disordered imagination, supported 
by a perversion of the Scripture texts. On 
the other hand, he maintains that, properly 
understood, this doctrine is an impor- 
tant, though not the most important, ele- 
ment in Christian teaching. It represents 
“the culmination of Christ’s work for the 
redemption of the world,” and is ‘the 
final verification before all worlds of Christ’s 
sublime claim.’”’ ‘‘When his church, under 
his personal guidance, has carried the world 
forward to righteousness as far as it can be 
brought, and civilization has attained its 
fullest fruition, he will return to claim his 
own.” This thesis is developed with amazing 
ingenuity and supported by a wealth of 
Scripture passages. The authenticity of 
these passages, together with the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, is accepted 
without question. By those who accept the 
author’s premises and share his viewpoint 
the book will be read with interest and 
profit. To the average reader, however, its 
most satisfactory feature will be its optimistic 
view of the present world-situation. Under 
the caption, “Is the World Growing Better?” 
Mr. Eckman affirms decidedly that it is, 
and cites as evidence the “improvement in 
the social conscience,” “‘the increasing in- 
fluence of moral considerations in public 
and private life,’ “the upward trend of 
modern thought with regard to social amelio- 
ration,” and the surer “grasp of the doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man.” Concerning the latter 
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he writes, “‘ Religion is centring itself more and 
more in the twofold commandment which 
Jesus emphasized, and the age is requiring 
that all professions of faith in Christ shall 
justify themselves by the good works which 
tend to make the social conditions of our 
day more tolerable and helpful.”’ ‘This is a 
judgment which we should all like to accept. 


THe Natura, ORDER OF SPIRIT. By 
Tucien C. Graves. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.50 net.—As its sub-title 
says, this volume is a psychic study and 
experience. It is devoted to the consid- 
eration of the continuance of spirit after 
the death of the body, and the possibility 
of communication with these departed 
spirits. Its author is a retired Congrega- 
tional minister, impelled to test psychic 
experiences by the tragic death of his son 
while a student at Harvard. The result 
of his investigations is an overwhelming 
conviction which the writer endeavors to 
transmit to his readers. In doing so he 
seems to draw a sharp line between those 
who believe in eternal life without basing 
that belief on communication with the dead 
and those like himself who are convinced 
by such communication. He seems to be 
trying to convince all save this last small 
group that immortality is a fact of which 
he and his group alone have any evidence. 
To this end, in his arguments he uses all 
the old, familiar analogies of grub and but- 
terfly, allegory, and scientific changes from 
one form of matter to another, as evidence 
on his side, He quotes in his chapter on 
“Spirit Communion” many familiar poems, 
by Longfellow, Tennyson, Edwin Arnold, 
John Pierpont and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
putting them under the section which bears 
the sub-title ‘‘Various Testimonies on Spirit 
Communion,” as if their authors believed 
as confidently as does he in the possibility 
of conversations with those who have died. 
Such a procedure is misleading when one 
is seeming to offer evidence to support his 
argument, and it leaves too little to poetic 
imagination and picturesque statement of 
faith. The familiar poem by Charles Gor- 
don Ames and Chadwick’s ‘Homeland’’ 
are quoted earlier, and used in a fine way in 
building up the conviction of a tabernacle 
where the spirit may abide. The introduc- 
tion and the foreword by Dr. Hyslop lead 
the reader to expect that the book is chiefly 
a record of the author’s psychic experiences, 
when in fact only the last hundred of the 
three hundred and sixty-five pages are de- 
voted to them. Each reader must judge 
for himself how far they are convincing. 
Any one who desires a clear statement of 
arguments for continuity of spirit com- 
bined with equally definite assertions con- 
cerning the world in which spirits dwell and 
the messages they send to earth will find it 
here. 


Memoriar Day, and Other Verse. By 
Helen Leah Reed. Boston: DeWolfe & 
Fiske Co.—The profits from the sale of this 
volume are given entirely to the work already 
organized to help soldiers blinded in battle. 
It is well to remember this, but the worth of 
the volume itself is a matter quite aside from 
the generosity of the author, and it claims 
attention on its literary and poetic merits. 
Miss Reed has written more or less ever since 
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she was a student at Radcliffe and won the 
Sargent prize for her metrical translation of 
an ode of Horace, a spirited translation with 
rememberable lines. Her books for girls 
have made her name well known, and a recent 
little book about Serbia has been sold for the 
benefit of the Serbian Distress Fund.- The 


” 


opening division of the present book contains - 


poems patriotic and serious. Among these 
is ‘His Monument,” recently printed in the 
Register, and here are the poems born out of 
the war sorrow and sympathy of which the 
entire volume is one expression. ‘‘ The Har- 
vard Regiment,’’ ‘‘Summer in London,” 
“The Grand Army Passes,” “A Canadian 
Trooper,” and others carry in their very 
names some hint of the deep feeling which in- 
spired them. The second division contains 
poems for children and humorous or occasional 
verses that show a lighter touch. Of these 
we quote “‘A Liberty Bond,” partly because 
it is sufficiently short for quotation, and partly 
because of its general timeliness:— 


“A Liberty Bond! 
tion, 
Although truth, as you’ve heard, may be 
stranger than fiction, 
For Liberty should from all fetters release 


us, 

While bonds hold us fast, whether pauper or 
Croesus. 

Yet, a Liberty Bond—I’d advise you to buy 
it— 

Will ensure you your freedom,—you'll see 
when you try it. 

’Twill aid you to conquer foes cruel, des- 


potic, 

’Twill help save your country, come, be 
patriotic! 

A Liberty Bond—I’d advise you to buy 
one— 


Will ensure you your freedom—trejoice 
when you try one.” 


The third division is made up of translations 
from the Odes of Horace, and from these we 
take three stanzas of the prize ode:— 


“Happy he lives, and of himself is master, 
The man who can at night with truth de- 


clare, 
‘I have lived to-day; to-morrow let the 
Father ; 
Make as he will my sky or dark or 
fair’ 2 


“Now upon me, again on others smiling, 
Fortune rejoices in her savage trade 
Of shifting thus at will uncertain honors, 
As stubbornly her mocking game is 
played. 


“‘T praise her when she stays, but if she leave 


me, 
Fluttering her airy wings in hasty flight, 
I yield her what she gave, and, wrapped in 
virtue, 
In dowerless Poverty find my delight.” 
The book is dedicated to the memory of 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


MAIN QUESTIONS IN RELIGION. By Willard 


What a queer contradic- 


Chamberlain Sellick, D.D. Boston: Richard 


G. Badger. Toronto: The Copp Clark Co., 


Ltd. $1.25 net.—The four essays which open 


this volume, treating of fundamental truths in 
religion, were delivered as lectures to students _ 
The author asks in the 
first of these essays, What is the great real- 
“the uni- 


at Tufts College. 


ity in religion, and replies that it is 
versality, naturalness, and permanence 
the religious instinct or impulse in the |] 
soul.” All the titles are given in the form 
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searching questions: What is the validity of 
faith? What can we know of God? What 
about immortality? The answers are reas- 
suring, but not dogmatic. 4 Abundant and 
well-chosen quotations add charm to the 
narrative. Two additional essays deal with 
a purified Christianity and a spiritualized 
democracy in a way which is especially help- 
ful in these days when all religion is being 
tried as by fire. The suggestions for clarify- 
ing the Christian message, especially in re- 
lation to its doctrines, will be satisfactory to 
the liberal-minded in all churches. 


THE BARBARIAN, or Will Bradford’s School 
Days at St. Jo’s. By Brewer Corcoran. 
Boston: The Page Co. $1.50.—Will Brad- 
ford, a “raw-boned country boy” with a 
bright mind, strong will, and keen wit, but 
with little knowledge of the world, is thrust 
headforemost into a snarl of lively boys at 
St. Jo’s School, and takes their guying in the 
wrong way, getting their ill-will, and feeling 
himself alone, disliking the school and every- 
thing connected with it, except the head and 
one master, who recognize the boy’s ability 
and good qualities even under his mask of 
surliness. ‘The friendship of little Fuller is 
a touching exception to the general coldness. 
How events gradually pulled Bradford out 
of his shell, leaving him at last the triumphant 
and idolized pitcher of the school nine, is 
narrated with much spirit and any amount 
of boy slang. In fact, probably only a boy 
could master the book’s slang and translate 
the hidden meaning into the ordinary vernac- 
ular. Boys will certainly like the book. 


Martz, THE UNCONQUERED. By Kath- 
leen Norris. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.35 net.—This latest story of Mrs. 
Norris is more complex than her others, and 
fuller of details. Events in Martie’s life 
move with great rapidity, and it takes but a 
brief time to carry her through many bitter 
experiences which would crush the ordinary 
woman. Martie emerges at last a widow 
with one small boy and settles down in New 


York City as assistant to the editor of a]- 


woman’s magazine. ‘From that hour,” 
Mrs. Norris writes, ‘‘ Martie knew the joy of 
living.”” She had suffered bitterly, she had 
been shabby, hungry, ashamed, penniless, 
humiliated. Now she. was free, she was 
needed. She would know now the joy of 
perfect expression, the fulfilment of herself. 
Mrs. Norris gives us an interesting heroine, 
but it is doubtful if the author intended to 
teach the lesson that a woman’s life must be 
one of unattached freedom and economic in- 
dependence in order to be successful. 


Domestic Service. By An Old Servant. 
With a preface by Mrs. George Wemyss. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 
net.—The old servant who has written this 
book belongs to a class of which we know little 
here in America. ‘‘Laeta mea sorte”? would 
be for her a natural expression, since she not 
only accepted and made the best of her lot in 
life, but rejoiced in it and appreciated its 
advantages. She draws in effect no distinc- 
tions of obligation between the members of 
a household. Each from ‘the master” 


down must do his own part with considera- 


tion for the others. There is a deal of quiet 
here and many illustrative anecdotes. 
nd of service, in which housekeeper, 
srmaid, housemaids upper and lower, 
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‘butler, footmen, and other servants have 


parts to play, is outside the experience of 
most readers, but the general principles here 
set forth and the spirit of genuine service back 
of those principles are as applicable in a fam- 
ily where only one maid is kept as in the largest 
establishment. 


Lone Live THE Kinc. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—The smaller kingdoms of 
Europe have not lost their value for writers of 
fiction, and the uncertainty of the times as to 
the future of kings and queens need play 
little part in a tale that includes interesting 
characters with plenty of intrigue and ad- 
venture. ‘The lonely little boy prince, whose 


unwonted escapade, related in the first chap-. 


ter, captures the reader’s interest at the out- 
set, is a hero worth knowing,.set in relief by 
his boy friend of an hour, a young American. 
Treason and loyalty, love and hate, duty and 
ambition, weave a tangled web of incidents 
that have a dramatic culmination, and a love 
story holds its own in point of interest through 
all the varied chapters. Mrs. Rinehart is one 
of the best known among our present writers. 


Pracock Pyk: A Book of Rhymes. By 
Walter De La Mare. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.—This book proves that not 
all poets can write poetry for children. Mr. 
De La Mare is one of the younger English 
poets. Of the genuineness of his gift there 
can be no question, yet beside Stevenson’s 
immortal Child’s Garden and even Eugene 
Field’s verses for children the contents of 
Peacock Pye somehow miss the mark. They 
are highly imaginative and quaintly fanciful, 
but they lack simplicity. The magic touch 
which reaches and awakens response in all 
children is in no small measure wanting. The 
verses, therefore, are more likely to appeal 
to grown-ups than to the readers for which 
they were originally intended. The volume 
is abundantly and fittingly illustrated. 
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War Foop. By Amy lL. Handy. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 75 cents net. 
—This is a carefully selected collection of 
recipes for preserving and drying fruits and 
vegetables. While all are good, the value 
of the book above others of its kind lies in 
the careful directions for drying fruits and 
vegetables, and for canning without sugar. 
There are also several good rules for pre- 
serving meat and chicken. It should be of 
much practical help in these days of con- 
servation. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
of the Church of the Messiah, New York City, says of 
EMMA DUNN 


—IN— 
“OLD LADY 31” 


“A play that every one should see. As pure as a mountain 
brook, as wholesome as a spring shower, as fragrant as the 
rose.” 

Now playing at the 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
COOLIDGE POINT, MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


In memory of 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
One hundred copies of his book 
SELF-CULTURE 
Spiritual, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical 


Will be given away this autumn. Ministers, 
Theological Schools and Public Libraries to have 
the first choice. Address Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


TREMONT STREET 


This Celebration of a Business 25 Years Old 


Which I own—means to me days that will doubtless 
be among the most enjoyable of my life. 


This anniversary will be commemorated in a manner 
worthy of two years over the Golden Jubilee. 


The founder of this business will be with us—the 
father who trained me in the way I should go. 


Ss. —_—~ 


© ee 


WINTER STREET 


BEGINNING MONDAY OCT. ‘1st 


We celebrate in a manner befitting so eventful an occasion 


OUR 52nd ANNIVERSARY 


Commemorative of the establishment of this constantly growing institution, we 
makea distribution of merchandise that will be memorable to all New England be- 
cause of the really wonderful values presented, and PRICES MADE 


SO LOW AS TG MISFIT THE TIMES 


TEMPLE PLACE 


He feels that these days will be to him, as to me, 
something always apart from any other happiness 
he has known. 

Another John Shepard, my son, is now connected 
with this business in a managerial capacity. 

Making three generations to give you wel- 
come. Will you come? 

JoHN SHEPARD, JR., 
President. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


930 
The Dome. 


The Dreamer. 


He used to dream of things he’d do 
When grown to be a man, 
Beguiling boyhood years away 
With many an idle plan. 
And now, when grown to be a man, 
He knows no greater joy 
Than dreaming of the things he’d do 
If still he were a boy. 
—Thomas Nunan. 


How Jimmy Nelson Helped. 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


Once upon a time there was a little boy 
who lived in a narrow street where the city 
was so old, so poor, and so closely built that 
nowhere could he get away from the small 
spaces and the high, crowding walls without 
going ever and ever so far away—too far to 
walk, and there was no money to spare for 
car-rides. Besides, this little Jimmy Nelson 
was lame, and that made it hard for him to 
go even much of a distance in the narrow 
streets near by. 

Jimmy’s father was dead, his mother 
worked all day in a factory, and his large 
brother Dick sold papers and ran errands, and 
blacked boots between-times; so Jimmy had 
to play by himself or with the boys who hap- 
pened to be willing once in a while to amuse 
him, though mostly they liked better to be 
off where they could play exciting games. 

Jimmy was so interested in the war news 
that he hardly could wait till Dick came home 
after selling his evening papers to hear what 
the last news was. He liked to hear of the 
coming of the foreign diplomats—the mem- 
bers of the different missions from the nations 
over the seas; he knew all the doings of the 
workers for the relief of those who go to the 
front—so far as a little boy can understand 
such things from hearing his big brother tell 
them to him; and one day Jimmy, who often 
was lonesome, invented a game which made 
the other boys so anxious to play with him 
that lonesomeness never was thought of again. 

Jimmy named all the little courts, and 
alleys, and areas, and walls after the names 
of the most important places where battles 
were being fought. Walls were hills, the 
narrowest alleys were trenches, and there 
were cellar-way dugouts, and area-way hos- 
pitals. ‘Tin cans were shells; the boys made 
wooden guns and swords; empty barrels 
were huge tanks that can go over barriers 
and trenches; and all kinds of signals were 
invented. ‘Then he formed a company of 
Boy Scouts, and the girls, seeing what fun 
the game was, begged to play as Red Cross 
nurses, and were taken in too. They wore 
red flannel crosses on their sleeves, news- 
paper aprons, and paper head-dresses, and a 
mammoth empty hogshead made a fine 
ambulance in which a wounded soldier might 
be rolled gently to the hospital. 

In the air the birds were supposed air- 
craft. Sparrows were one sort of flying- 
machine, and pigeons were a more dangerous 
kind. Once great excitement came to the 
camp, when one boy, who once had been 
into the country and seen a hawk, spied one 
aloft in the sky over the city streets, circling 
and circling as hawks do. 

“Oh!” cried Jimmy, when the boy pointed 
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him out. ‘He is a real Zeppelin!” 
he ordered every one into the bomb-proof 
cellars. 

Always there were endless lines of clothes 
dangling over these many alleys. These 
were aéroplanes—‘‘area-planes,”’ Jimmy 
called them; and big brother Dick thought 
Jimmy bright to have invented that name. 

There were cast-off-rubber-overshoe sub- 
marines, and old-and-rusty-rain-water-pipe 
periscopes, and many another piece of 
modern warfare changed by Jimmy’s magic 
little mind from its real, rubbish state to suit 
the needs of the game. 

Jimmy had Liberty Loan forms made out, 
and everybody did his and her bit with stray 
buttons for willingly given cash. Not one 
boy or girl in any of the alleys refused to 
volunteer to serve his loved America in some 
way or other. It was a joyful day for the 
girls when they rolled bandages of waste 
ribbon-paper, and worked by turns at the 
labor, even if the next to serve had to un- 
roll the paper and roll it over again, for there 
was not enough to last for them all. 

There were great processions, too. The 
coming of Joffre, Balfour, and Viviani made 
an occasion for much decorating of the alleys 
now supposed to be the course for the line 
of march; and later the arrival of the other 
foreign men of note made more gala days for 
the little patriots, who learned much likewise, 
and came to know the different flags of the 
different countries, so that they could name 
correctly the country to which each flag 
belonged. 

It was thus that little Jimmy Nelson, who 
could not play, as he would have liked, the 
active every-day games all boys love, brought 
all this activity to him, and out of those 
mean, grimy, shut-in alleys won loyal hearts 
from thoughtless urchins who as alley-allies 
learned true love for their country. 


Luck. 


“‘Some people are born lucky, that’s all!” 
grumbled Dick. ‘‘Look at Tommy An- 
drews’ new bicycle. I’ve been wanting one 
for a whole year, too. It’s nice to be lucky!” 

Ruth looked up from her paper dolls, and 
added a sigh to Dick’s grumble. 

“Alice Matthews is lucky, too. 
head of the class again, and I’m sixth. 
nice to be lucky.” 

Little Polly sighed now, thinking of her 
chum, Patty. 

“Patty found a quarter in the gutter,” 
said Polly; ‘‘she could not find the owner, 
so she kept it, and now she has the best 
rubber ball of any of us.’ 

“The rest of you needn’t ‘talk about 
luck,” cried Robert, looking from one -to the 
other with a scowl on his face. ‘Look at 
Max Webster if you want to see luck! He’s 
been asked to recite for the School Club this 
month, and everybody knows I can recite 
better than he can.” 

Robert’s books went down on the table 
with a loud bang, and mother put down her 
pen, and pushed aside the letter she was 
trying to write. 

“Well! Well!” she said. “‘My four-leaf 
clover is certamly in trouble. Surely a 
four-leaf clover ought to be lucky. Let’s 
talk @ver this wonderful luck which seems to 
come to Tommy and Alice and Patty and 
Max. ‘Tommy’s bicycle is a beauty, Dick. 


She’s 
It is 
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Then|I do not wonder that you want one like it. 


Do you remember how hot it was last sum- 
mer?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Dick, gloomily, ‘but 
that has nothing to do with Tommy’s bi- 
cycle.” 

“Hasn’t it?’’ said mother. “It was very 
hot, yet Tommy worked all summer long 
selling papers. He earned that bicycle him- 
self. This spring he is enjoying his wheel— 
but he is also selling more papers, for now 
he is working for a football. He told me so 
yesterday. L-U-C-K spells’”’— 

“Tuck!” said all the children, except Dick. 
He was silent save for a long-drawn-out 
“Q-oo!” 

“Now, it’s Ruth’s turn,” said mother, 
picking up one of the pretty paper dolls 
which Ruth delighted in dressing. “Ruth 
stood sixth in her class, and Alice stood first, 
yet one little girl is just as bright as the 
other.”’ © 

“‘See—it’s luck!”’ 
what I said.” 

“Wait a minute,” advised mother. 
Alice like paper dolls, too?”’ 

“She loves them!”’ answered Ruth. ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember what beautiful dresses she 
made when she was over here last Saturday?”’ 

“When?” asked mother. 

“On Saturday,’’ repeated Ruth, looking 
puzzled. 

“Oh, she plays with paper dolls on Sat- 
urday, does she?”’ 

“Yes; on Saturday and on Friday night. 
The rest of the time she is too busy with 
her’ — 

Ruth stopped suddenly, and mother smiled. 

“T-U-C-K spells’ — 

“Tuck!” said Polly and Robert, but Ruth 
and Dick were silent. 

“Robert is next,” continued mother. 

“Mother, you know I can recite better 
than Max,’ urged Robert, eagerly. “I 
stood head in my class, and they ought to 
have let me recite this month. I deserved it.”’ 

Mother had hard work to keep from smil- 
ing as she asked,— 

“How often does the School Club meet?”’ 

“Every week.” 

“How often did you go last month?”’ 

“T didn’t go at all, but I was too”’— 

“Wait a minute,” said mother. ‘‘ How 
often did Max go?”’ 

“Every time,” answered Robert, stem 

“The teacher depends on Max. He never 
seems to fail her. What did Max say to you 
the last time you recited?”’ 

‘He said I did ‘dandy good work,’”’ Robert 
said, more slowly still. 

“What did you say to Max when you 
heard he was going to recite?” 

“T didn’t say anything. I was too mad.” 

““Max has improved wonderfully lately,” 
mother continued. ‘Every one is noticing 
that. And, Robert, I am sorry to tell you, 
but vee didn’t recite as well last time as you 
di 

aes did not finish her sentence. In- 
stead she asked,— 

“T-U-C-K spells’’— 

There was dead silence in the room, omit 
after a few moments mother said,— 

“Does Polly want her turn?”’ a 

“No, no, mother!” cried Polly. 
worst of all. I spent two hoitrs hunting a 
quarter in the gutter, after Patty found | 
and I could have earned one easily, is 
said he’d give me a oe pic 


? > a ha 


cried Ruth. ‘‘That’s 
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’ 
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ask Annie Lee to go; 
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weeds out of the path this week. Don’t 
say anything about me, please!’’ 

“All right,” laughed mother; ‘but I’d 
like to ask my four-leaf clover again,— 

“L-U-C-K spells’?— a 

“Work!”’ shouted the children, all except 
Robert, for Robert had disappeared. The 
front door slammed, and mother picked up 
her pen smiling. She knew, and the rest 
knew also, that Robert was running down the 
street at full speed toward the house where 
Max lived. She knew, and they knew, that 
“lucky”? days were beginning for the four- 
leaf clover.—Anne Spottswood Young. 


Annie and the Mocking-bird. 


“Tt’s too bad you’ve sprained your knee, 
Bobby,”’ said Mrs. Brown, as she seated her- 
self in the little living-room, after doing the 
supper dishes. ‘‘I wanted you to run over to 
Aunt Sarah’s and get a skirt pattern for me 
so that I could cut out my work to-night and 
be ready to begin on it early in the morning.” 

Bobby was sorry, too, and he said so, 
though he added bravely: “I could go any- 
way, mother. I could hop along and it 
won’t hurt very much, besides it isn’t far, 
you know.” 

“No, it isn’t very far,’’ answered his mother, 
quite positively, ‘‘but you are not going to 
run any risks with that sprained knee.” 
Then she added thoughtfully, ‘““I would go 
myself only I’m expecting your father to call 
me up over the telephone just any minute, 
and I don’t want to leave the house at all for 
fear I might miss him.” 

Nobody looked at Annie Lee all of this 
time, and nobody made any signs at all of 
expecting anything of her, but still she felt 
sort of uncomfortable. 

Her knee was not sprained, she was not 
expecting any one to call her over the tele- 
phone, and she was almost as old and as tall 
as Bobby Brown; besides, it was neither very 
far to Aunt Sarah’s nor yet very dark outside. 

Annie Lee was learning how to read, and 
she could read stories in story-papers when 
she tried very hard. She was trying quite 
hard now, and I am sure would have succeeded 
only that she couldn’t keep her eyes fixed on 
the page. Her sight kept wandering to the 
open doorway, and through it, out into the 
gathering dark outside. 

Annie Lee did not like the dark at all. It 
gave her a queer feeling, as if something big 
and soft and smothery were closing in all 
around her so that she couldn’t get out at all. 

She understood just how queer it made her 
feel, but maybe other people might think she 
was afraid, for she noticed that they never 
asked her to run out in the dark any more. 

She didn’t at all like people to think that 
she was afraid, but she was more and more 
sure every minute that some people did think 
that. 

Everything was quite still and nobody 
in the room said a word, and yet Annie Lee 
thought she could feel them thinking, ‘‘ Don’t 
she’s afraid of the 
dark!”’ 

It isn’t at all pleasant to feel that people 
are criticising you in their minds, and Annie 
Lee couldn’t get interested in the story she 
was trying to read, so she sat quite still and 


did nothing at all. 


Then she heard a noise outside,—a strange, 
ful, beautiful noise. 
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“Oh!” she gasped, and leaning eagerly 
forward in her chair she asked, ‘‘ What is it, 
aunty?” ¢ 

“What is what, child?”’ said Mrs. Brown, 
not looking up from her reading. 

‘‘She means the mocking-bird,”’ said Bobby. 
“They don’t have mocking-birds where she 
lives.” 

‘Where is he?”’ asked Annie Lee, gazing 
with a new interest out into the darkness. 

“Oh, he’s outside in the trees somewhere,”’ 
answered Mrs. Brown, carelessly, as she 
went on with her reading. 

Now where Annie Lee lived they were not 
used to hearing birds sing outside at night. 

“‘Who’s out there with him?”’ she asked at 
length. 

“Nobody, goosey,’’ said Bobby, 
sing at night lots of times.” 

“T sh’d think he’d be afraid,’’ breathed 
Annie Lee, in a whisper. 

“Why should he be afraid?’”’ asked Mrs. 
‘Brown, laying aside her paper at last. 

** Afraid of the dark,’’ answered Annie Lee, 
so softly that you hardly could hear her. 

Then Aunty Brown laughed merrily. 
“Why, child,” she said, ‘‘there isn’t anything 
to be afraid of. The dark isn’t anything— 
it’s just nothing at all—nothing but a big 
kind shadow that comes over the world to 
rest our eyes, and why should any one at all, 
even a little bird, be afraid of a shadow?”’ 

That was a new thought for Annie Lee, 
and she sat very still while she thought about 
it, and listened to the brave little singer out- 
side in- the shadow. 

Then she jumped up and said brightly, 
“T’ll run and get your pattern, aunty.” y 

Then before any one could say a word 
against it her willing feet were running down 
the path to Aunt Sarah’s house, and all the 
way she was saying to herself, ‘‘ Thank you, 
little bird, for not being afraid of the dark, 
for not being afraid of a shadow!”’ 

Pretty soon she came safely back into the 


“they 
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lighted room with the wished-for pattern in 
her hand. 

“Thank you, dear,’ said Mrs. Brown 
gently. ‘“‘Were you afraid?” 

“Course not,” answered Annie Lee, smiling 
brightly. ‘I’m a good deal bigger than a 
little mocking-bird.” 

Then she sat down with her story-paper 
and enjoyed her story.—Frances McKinnon 
Morton, in The Sunday School Times. 


Kidnapped Samwiri. 


LOUISA A. NASH. 


Little Samwiri had been stolen away from 
his parents by bandits and carried off to 
Buganda. We know little about his early 
life there, but a missionary who came to 
the place discovered him and brought him 
to Mengo, where his home was. His wife 
was as good and kind to him as though he 
were their own child. 

The boy showed great intelligence, which 
was wisely developed in the mission school. 
When he was older, he was taken back to 
Bunyoro, his birthplace, where he soon 
became a teacher in the school. Later he 
was made head-master of the high school. 

The savage tribes have a custom of mak- 
ing an indelible mark on every child’s fore- 
head. The king of the locality saw him 
and recognized the mark as belonging to 
his own cousin! 

He tried hard to persuade Samwiri to 
accept his offer to become his chieftain, 
but in vain. Thanking the king for his 
kindness, he said to him, ‘‘Who would look 
after the boys, if I left the school?” 


One day little Bert said something about 
his knuckles and his four-year-old sister 
asked him what knuckles were. ‘‘ Why,” 
replied the youngster, ‘‘they are little elbows 
on my fingers.”’ 


Two Good Things You 
Ought Not Try To 
Do Without 


Every reason in the world why YOU 
should use these splendid products—if 
topnotch quality, purity, honesty, reli- 
ability and economy are factors in your 
estimate of the right things to buy for 


creature comfort. 


Best Grocers Everywhere 
Alliance Women use White House Coffee 
and Tea in preference to all others at 
your Alliance Meetings. 
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Daylight Saving: How It Works. 


My foremost surviving impression of the 
day I arrived in England last summer is 
that it was an unusually long day. I left 
Liverpool on an afternoon train that I had 
often taken in former years, expecting to 
atrive in London after dark. But the sun 
was shining as we approached the city, and I 
was looking from the windows of my hotel 
on the busy ‘streets before the twilight had 
begun to fade. ‘The clock on the neighboring 
church-tower noted the time as nearly half- 
past nine. By suntime it was half-past 
eight. 

I began to realize what that extra hour 
of daylight meant to London when after 
dinner I started for a walk. The unlighted 
street-lamps, the rayless shop-windows, and 
the hardly discerned walls of the houses 
made the city seem so uncanny that I quickly 
found my way back to the hotel. Of course 
the cities and towns of England will again 
be as brilliant by night as ours are when the 
fear of Zeppelin raids is past, but the gain of 
the daylight hour in summer will still be 
measured in a score of ways. 

The next morning I breakfasted at eight 
o’clock, which is early for London. When 
after it I sallied forth the tide of business 
was flowing swiftly. The air seemed fresher 
and the people more alert than I had ex- 
pected. Then I remembered that it was not 
yet eight o’clock by suntime. I soon became 
so accustomed to the changed time that I 
seldom thought of it except as I was reminded 
of it by some advantage I enjoyed or saw 
others enjoying all through the summer and 
autumn. We played out-of-door games 
after dinner, or sat in the garden instead of 
returning at once to the drawing-room or 
study. We heard girls chatting on the 
other side of the garden wall on their way 
home from shops and factories in the day- 
light instead of in the dark, as in former days. 
We saw working-men playing bowls till 
toward ten o’clock in sunset light. Formerly, 
when they kept up the game so late as this, 
they had to mark the jack with a white 
handkerchief, and sometimes the complaint 
was made that it had not been placed fairly. 
A walk in the evening on streets of tenement- 
houses and in near-by parks showed fathers 
and mothers out-of doors with their children 
instead of being shut into small and badly 
lighted rooms. 

The public health was evidently improved 
by this extra hour of daylight. It relieved 
the eye-strain in study and reading and 
various kinds of work by artificial light. It 
lessened the risk of accidents in shops and 
factories, now closing for the day when the 
sun was still shining. It helped to prevent 
the congregating of boys and girls in dark 
corners of the streets and lanes when the 
day’s tasks were done. If the attendance at 
our parish house was reduced or ceased al- 
together on pleasant evenings, we knew the 
long and gloomy nights of winter were 
coming when the warm rooms would again 
be filled. The busy traffic was hushed 
before the day had ended, and this quiet 
hour seemed to invite people to rest and 
recreation before retiring for the night. 

Personally I valued the change in the 
morning even more than at night. We 
usually had breakfast in a summer-house in 
the garden. It was at the same hour as in 
former years, but the flowers were still 
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waking and dewy, and the birds were singing 
their matin songs. All together and for 
everybody the change came, as waiters in 
restaurants used to say American tourists 
came, ‘“‘as a boon and a blessing.” ‘That, 
however, was in the halcyon days of peace. 

The economic value alone of the change 
proved last season to be sufficient to warrant 
its continuance. One hour a day less burn- 
ing of gas and electricity in homes and public 
buildings and shops and factories for many 
millions of people counts for a great deal in 
the aggregate. The physical tone of all 
classes was raised. In the strain occasioned 
by the anxieties and sufferings from war I 
am sure the morale of the British nation was 
and is better because of the extra waking- 
hour of daylight. 

As autumn advanced of course the ad- 
vantage grew less.. On the night of October 1 
the maids in our house stopped all the clocks 
and set them going one hour later. This 
was done by government order all over the 
British Isles. Multitudes stored up an 
hour more sleep than usual that night, which 
by this time they have again parted with. 
We soon forgot that the change had been 
made. 

This year daylight-saving is adopted in 
nearly all the countries of Europe. The 
time chosen for moving the clocks forward 
is Saturday at midnight. This was done in 
Italy March 24, in France April 1. Ger- 
many was the first nation to adopt this plan 
of saving daylight. England followed the 
example. Attempts had been made before 
to introduce it voluntarily in some com- 
mnunities, but without success. It is not 
practicable except by government decree, 
but after one summer’s trial it may be 
assumed as certain that Britain will never 
give up daylight-saving. 

Some day this plan will be adopted in this 
country. ‘Then the people will be astonished 
to see how easily the change was brought 
about; and everybody will wonder why so 
simple a device to gain so much had not been 
adopted long ago.—Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., 
in the Congregationalist. 


inning the Car in the Kitchen. 
Avoid Waste of Coal. 


Coal is essential to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. Every available pound 
can be put to use. It is the patriotic duty 
of every citizen to avoid waste of coal and to 
consider how his coal requirements can be 
reduced. 

New England in particular is confronted 
by a most critical situation. Two-thirds of 
New England’s coal supply normally comes 
by water. Many vessels engaged in carrying 
coal to New England ports have, however, al- 
ready been taken by the Government, and 
more will have to be surrendered for govern- 
ment service as the war goes on. Our rail- 
roads are now burdened to the limit of their 
capacity and cannot take care of the extra 
load thus thrown upon them. With these 
limitations upon our transportation facilities 
comes the greatest demand for coal ever 
known in New England. Under these 
circumstances every New England coal user 
must help. 

We ask all householders: A. Not to use 
coal for heating before the first of November, 
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or after the first of May, unless the 
house temperature is below 60 degrees. B. 
To burn wood wherever possible. C. To 
use small oil heaters when it is necessary to 
keep certain parts of the house at a special 
temperature. D. ‘To reduce the coal used 
in the stoves. Do your cooking at one part 
of the day. Use wood whenever you can. 
FE. ‘To be economical with gas; and with 
electricity where it is generated by coal-using 
plants. Turn off house lights when not 
needed, if only for a few moments. 

We ask those who control office buildings, 
hotels, apartment houses: A. Not to use 
coal for heating before the first of November 
or after the first of May, unless the tempera- 
ture of the building is below 60 degrees. 
B. Not to heat buildings in excess of 65 
degrees. C. ‘To bank fires at all practicable 
times, and when building is to be only 
partially used, to turn off heat wherever 
feasible. Business buildings not used after 
6 p.M. should bank fires at 4 p.m. D. To 
reduce to the barest necessities all illumina- 
tion by gas or by coal-made electricity. 

The times call for more than usual skill 
and care in putting coal into stoves and 
furnaces. Feed sparingly. Instructions are 
being prepared which will help you get 
the most heat out of your coal. 

Henry S. DENNISON, Chairman, 

Grorc# H. Euis, 

Amory ELrot, 

Joun S. LAWRENCE, 

BERNARD J. ROTHWELL, 
Committee on Domestic Fuel Economy. 


Thanks from Rey. Richard E. Birks. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Will you kindly allow us through the 
Register to thank our many friends for their 
words of congratulation and good-will and 
their generous gifts sent to Mrs. Birks and 
myself on the fiftieth anniversary of our 
marriage? 

We wish to thank the president and offi- 
cers of the American Unitarian Association for 
encouragement and help at all times, the min- 
isters of the Connecticut Valley Conference 
for their kind gift and friendly greeting, 
and Mr. Cornish, Miss Barnard, Mr. Davis, 
and the four hundred ministers and earnest 
workers of the Unitarian Fellowship who 
prepared and signed the address and whose 
names are in the ‘‘ Book of Remembrance’? — 
a most precious gift, for which Mrs. Birks, 
myself, and family are deeply grateful. 

We have been very happy in our ministry, 
for we have always been surrounded by 
friends and enjoyed the blessed privilege of 
worshipping and working together in freedom 
and love in the service of God and humanity. 

RicHarD E. Birks. 


BrERNARDSTON, Mass. 


The Student Assistant Work. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I once again ask for space to make an- 


other appeal for the student assistant work in 
Berkeley and Lincoln? 
Summer Meetings Association voted unani- 
mously at its annual meeting last July to 


raise the necessary two hundred dollars far | a 


this important work, and although le 
have been sent to nearly seven hun Ir 


Although the Shoals 
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sons, I have received to date only about fifty 
dollars. I hope that your readers will see 
that this sum of two hundred dollars is forth- 
‘coming at once, in order that our churches in 
these two Western university cities may do 
such an important work as reaching the young 
people in an effective way. 
Cary B. WETHERELL. 
WELLESLEY Farms, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association. 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 

The regular meeting of the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association was held 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday, 
September 11, at 2.10 P.M. 

' The treasurer presented the following 
statement :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand May 1, 19017...........eseeeee $14,040.00 
IRENE OTALIOTIS ooh haces cigs, ¥ercre esala(aiels, x uw + 2,001.88 

Bequest of William H. Swasey of New- 

buryport, Mass., additional, added to 

William H. Swasey Vt OR ea 62,608.95 
First Unitarian Society of Millbury, 

Mass., to create the First Unitarian So- 

ciety in Mitlbury, Mass., Fund....... 6,829.09 
Bequest of Benjamin Phipps of Boston, 

Wlasg: additional. 2.1.0. c0cecsohe sees 37.00 
Bequest of R. Stuart Chase of Haverhill, 

a) on account, added to Reserve 

a ees et are 10.00 

Gift of of Mrs. Lucetta S. Carter of Wichita, 

Kan., additional, added to Lucetta s: 

Carter Fundy, ond. Geeta Ge sae ee oka 1,811.18 
Gift of Miss Henrietta Page and Mrs. 

Ellen Page Hall of Boston, Mass., 

added to Reserve Fund............. 415.00 
Bequest of Horace Davis of San Fran- 

cisco, Cal., to create the Horace Davis 

find» aes Aetltuled. 4), chimed 70,000.00 

Bequest of Horace Davis of San Fran- 

cisco, Cal., to create the Aaron Ban- 

croft Fun , Unitarian Service Pension 

Society Permanent Fund............ 9,548.75 
Bequest of Henry F. Spencer of Santa 

Barbara, Cal., to create the Henry F. 

Spencer Fund...............ees0e0e 5,000.00 
Estate of Mrs. Maria H. Le Row of Lynn, 

Mass., added to Reserve Fund....... 1.05 
First Unitarian Congregational Parish of 

Petersham, Mass., to increase the First 

Unitarian Congregational Parish of 

Petersham, Mass., Fund............ 78.85 
Gifts to the Unitarian Service Pension 

Society Permanent Fund:— 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
D.D., Newton, Mass. .... $26.91 
Miss Adeline Willis, Naples, 
1 COA year rer TC ete 25.00 51.91 

Army Huts Pund' s/s) 0's walecve anes 35,100.00 

Foreign relations, gifts................ 40.00 

AIUCTOROT cite esSihiela'- cia ha Wile, «siete eho ators 134.36 

Income of invested funds.............. 42,035-70 

Investments, received for reinvestment.. 59,270.44 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

Pepaidion loans. s4 dese aes seit oon s 9,868.11 
Church Building I Loan Fund, interest... IOI.45 
Reimbursed for advances on General 

Missionary Work account........... 61.48 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 

Mpucine ACCOUNT... oadsicess nce? ¢ cee 20.09 
ROAM Midis Sones ine ett nce tiiaclee © 10,000.00 

$320,965.20 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary A yet ses (societies, etc.)...... wes 58 
er missionary expenses. . 7,287.92 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 2,105.25 
Payments on account of sundry trust funds, 12,487.06 
RAEN ER tare aks J he oe UE oeresgiavt-csoxe 144,601.20 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries. .... 44 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

ATI Peek ee te tains « atiabus Chg gar se ee 6 16,000.00 
Beacon Manuals (on account of authors) . . 200.00 
Publication Department ..... Tessisiies oA _ss+ 4,850.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, pensions 5,706.96 
Army Huts Fund. . 30,392.75 
Cash, loan’........ 10,000.00 

Cash on hand Sept. I, 19t 79,831-13 


$320,963.29 

Upon the recommendation of the publica- 
tion committee the following votes were 
adopted :— 

Voted, that soo copies of the “Soul of the Bible,” by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, be bound in khaki for the use of 
soldiers and sailors. 

Voted, That the publication agent be instructed to send 

J & copy of the new Hymn and Tune Book and a copy of the 
r ’ Handbook to each member of the graduating 
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classes of the Meadville Theological School and the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, and that the name of 
each recipient be printed in gold on the cover of the book. 


Upon the recommendation of the president 
it was 


Electric 
Fixtures 


For House Wired Complete 
(We have other sets up te $150) 


40 


Living Room | Sivgnen | ine 
$4.25 | 51.25/ $4.85 
Bedroom 
Porch Light Brackets 
$1.15 | 60c | $1.10 


Please note the set of fixtures shown 
here as an example of our values. Hun- 
dreds of others. Showers, Domes, Brack- 
ets and semi-direct fixtures to select 
from. Write, call or telephone Main 6205, 


OLD HOUSES WIRED ON AN 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 


FARLEY & MacNEILL 


“The Big Value Fixture House’’ 


98 FEDERAL STREET 
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When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


WANTED: A Superintendent for a Sunday-school not 
far from Boston. A Salaried position. Apply at once. 
P. O. Box 3134 Boston. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


ELMER A. LORD & COMPANY 
INSURANCE 


of Every Description 


145 MILK STREET - - 


Elmer A. Lord 
William H. Plumer 


BOSTON 


Horace H. Soule 
Willard C. Hill 


On The Village Green of a thriving Massa- 
chusetts town 2% hours from Boston is a de- 
lightful Old Homestead (never before rented), 
eight rooms nicely furnished, especially adapted 
for the comfort of two elderly people. Hot air 
furnace, gas attachment to Crawford range, 
electric lights, telephone, Franklin stove in 
living room. Services of long-established house- 
keeper can be secured if engaged at once. 


(P. S.) Owner will be glad to show the house 
during September. 
Address Miss F. E. LAWTON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


DEAF 


Hear perfectly at Theatre, Church, or in general conversa- 
tion. By using 


THE LITTLE GEM EAR PHONE 
Highest award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, rors 


F. H. THOMAS CO. 


689-91 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Call or Phone 


“What a Cheerful Room!’’ 


—that’s what your friends will say to you this winter if you newly paper it with 
one of the new and tasteful wall papers from our stock. 


J. W. GERRY COMPANY 


63 Franklin Street, Boston 


Telephone Fort Hill 2356 


Men’s Apparel for Fall 


VERY article under oath to prove true economy 


in the long run, with heaps 0’ 


along the way. 


satisfaction all 


Macullar Parker Suits and OQvercoats 


Stetson Hats 
Furnishings 
Motor Apparel 


“Their Service exceeds their Price” 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
400 WASHINGTON STREET 


Army and Navy 
Officers’ Uniforms 


Accessories 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Voted, That the sum of $200 be appropriated from the 
New England budget as a contribution to the salary of 
Rey. Frank B. Crandall at Ayer, Mass. 


The president called attention to the con- 
dition of the work in Jamaica and upon the 
motion of Mr. Letchworth it was 


Voted, That the secretary be authorized to communicate 
to Dr. Wendte the fact that the Association will continue 
to contribute to the support of the work of Rev. E. E. 
Brown in Jamaica, provided Dr. Wendte’s committee will 
also continue its co-operation. 


Upon the recommendation of the president 
it was 


Voted, That the assistant secretary and the treasurer be 
authorized to employ an additional messenger. 


Dr. Brown brought before the board cer- 
tain considerations and proposals in regard 
to the future of the Christian Register and 
upon his motion it was 


Voted, That the president and secretary be appointed as 
the representatives of the Association to meet an equal 
number of representatives from the General Conference 
and the Christian Register Association, to choose a board 
of trustees to hold and administer the Christian Register. 


Upon the motion of Dr. Wilbur it was 


Voted, That the vote of the trustees of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry, presented at the last meeting 
of the board, be referred to the finance committee. 


The secretary presented certain resolutions 
adopted by several Conferences in New Eng- 
land and upon the motion of Mr. Letchworth 
the following resolution was adopted :— 


Whereas this Board has received resolutions adopted by 
various new England Conferences urging a vigorous mission- 
ary campaign throughout New England during the coming 
year, 

Resolved, that the Secretary be directed to acknowledge 
the receipt and to state that the board thoroughly concurs 
in the sentiments contained in these resoiutions, and to the 
extent of the resources and ability of the Association will 
endeavor during the coming year to carry out the sugges- 
tions set forth in these resolutions. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.45 P.M. 
Louis C. Cornisu, 
Secretary. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The opening session of the School will be 
held at 33 West Cedar Street on Tuesday, 
October 2. Rev. A. M. Rihbany will con- 
duct a short service of worship and deliver 
a brief address. Friends of the School and 
of its students are cordially invited to be 
present at this beginning of the new school 
year. 

Announcements of special courses are 
being sent to ministers and Alliance presi- 
dents of Greater Boston, giving outlines of 
lecture courses of unusual interest and value. 
The Tuesday course on Paul, to be given by 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard University, 
assisted by Miss Harriet E. Johnson, will be 
held at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
and will begin October 9 at nine o’clock. 
Those who have enjoyed the instruction of 
these two teachers will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to be members of a class taught by 
both. 

President Wilbur’s lectures on Unitarian 
History will also be given in Channing Hall 
on Thursday and Saturday mornings at 
half-past nine. A special ticket has been 
arranged for, that shall admit the bearer to 
either or both these courses, and it is trans- 
ferable. A person who might be particularly 
interested in one subject could share the 
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ticket with one whose interest differs. By 
reporting back to the Alliances who may 
provide these tickets for members, a large 
number will have the benefit of the thought 
of these distinguished scholars. 

The Saturday lectures for teachers are at 
half-past ten and also are to be given in 
Channing Hall. The head of the depart- 
ment of Psychology in the Boston Normal 
School, Dr. J. Mace Andress, will give the 
course in two groups of ten lectures each, 
beginning October 6. ‘‘An Introduction 
to the Study of the Learning Process”’ and 
“Habit and the Higher Mental Processes” 
are the two divisions of the subject. Dr. 
Andress has had a wide experience in teach- 
ing teachers both in Boston and in other 
cities. His subjects are appealing, his 
lectures promise great help. These lectures 
are free, and it is hoped that every Sunday- 
school in Greater Boston will send at least 
one representative to the course. 


An Alfiance Sale. 


The Sudbury, Mass., Branch Alliance will 
hold its annual sale and harvest dinner as 
usual on Friday, October 12, Columbus Day, 
in the First Parish Church (for its repair). 
Dinner tickets for adults will be of necessity 
$1. A barge will meet at South Sudbury the 
trains leaving Boston at 11.50 A.M. on the 
Central Massachusetts Railroad (Boston & 
Maine) and returning to Boston at 4.07 P.M. 
Gifts of articles for the sale will be most wel- 
come, and will be gratefully acknowledged if 
sent to the secretary, Miss Ellen O. Clark. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The last of the summer services conducted 
by the First Church in Boston, the Second 
Church, and King’s Chapel will be held at 
King’s Chapel, September 30. Dr. Charles 
E. Park will preach. 


The last of the union services in Boston 
held through the summer by the Arlington 
Street Church, the South Congregational 
Society, and the Church of the Disciples will 
be conducted September 30 at Arlington 
Street Church by Rev. Edward Cummings. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance Work- 
ers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, October 1, at 10.30 A.M. 
Subject, “‘Echoes of the Montreal Confer- 
ence.”’ Speakers, Miss Lucy Lowell, presi- 
dent of The Alliance, and others. Presiding 
officer, Mrs. Prescott Keyes. 


Churches. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. J. R. Pennington: The church 
has just erected a Wayside Pulpit in the heart 


Rotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L, C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold aaeeese. 25 up; with private bath, 


$1753 mollis $s- ne 'F. Crarrs, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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of Charleston and it is proving a splendid ad- 
vertisement. The Unitarian Question Box 
which has been running in the leading paper 
for nearly a year is State-wide in its influence. 
Some of the many questions which the min- 
ister has on his desk at the present to answer 
are: ‘‘Does the Unitarian church endorse 
the public school system?’ ‘‘What are the 
main differences between the Unitarian and 
other Christian churches?” ‘“‘What is the 
relation between the Unitarian faith and 
science?’”’ ‘‘When one wishes to join a Uni- 
tarian church, to what faith does he have to 
subscribe?”’ ‘“‘Does the Unitarian church 
believe in baptism?”’ ‘‘Do you accept the 
Bible literally?’’ Sunday morning thousands 
of young men left their homes in every county 
in the State for the training-camps, so this 
question made its way to the Question Box 
from one of the men who was planning to 
leave for France: ‘‘I am a soldier of fortune. 
When my country called for men I volun- 
teered to go anywhere and to do anything. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873, Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
svete and able to retain her infant in her personal 


ap Weeks without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in iaiean for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those soumeing Institutional care 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene err Adéle Greene), 

382 Commonwealth oer Boston, M 
t, Miss E. M . LOCKE, 216 Tremont St., 

Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Frederic J. Gauld will preach. Service 
at II A.M. 


CAMBRIDGE FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Square. Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., minister. 
Morning service, rr A.M. Dr. Crothers will preach, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel. The church is open week-days from 9 to 7. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Sunday-schoo] will be resumed on Sun- 
day morning, October 7. Church service at 11. The 
minister will preach. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Union services with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church at King’s Chapel, Sundays at 10.30 
until September 30. Church building open » 10 to 4. 
Entrance at 874 Beacon Street. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of eae and 
School Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. 
First and Second Churches unite at King’s Chapel tor 
the summer. Rev. Charles E. Park will preach. Open 
daily 9 to 12. * 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES (Gatasns corner of 
Jersey and, Peterborough Streets. Rev. am 

Rihbany, minister. Disciples School at 9.45 a - Kinder- — 
garten and primary at 11 A.M. Church service aur It A.M, 


Preaching by the minister. Subject, on, e Slenple Message, { 
of the Gospel.” Apropos of the tennial of 
Bens Cent pa the 

following series of sermons: os 
Message of the Gospel”; October 7 

Ecclesiasticism”’; Octolier 2I erhe Letter and 
Spirit of the Protestant Reformation”; Oct Octeee Fe 28, ae 
seats are free and a cordial invitation is pi pth 
pulled Take Chestnut Hill Ciperich Street) j 


Protestant Reformation, Mr. 
September 30 32 Sim; 
¢! Vehicles of 
a it of Christianity © October 14, Good and 
Protestantism Live Another Four 
treet. 
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I gave myself, which is all I have. I have 
tried to live a good, clean life. My religion 


is the Golden Rule. I believe in God, in the 
brotherhood of man, and in Jesus. I can’t 
believe that Jesus was himself God and that 
he had to be murdered in order for God to 
save my soul. The other night I heard a 
preacher say, ‘People are saved only by the 
atoning power of the blood of Jesus Christ.’ 
Conscientiously I can’t see it that way. I 
am soon to march under the Stars and Stripes 
in France, and, as you know, the chances are 
I shall not come back. Am I going to hell?”’ 
Much time is spent in arranging the answers 
to these questions, great caution being taken 
that there should be no misunderstanding on 
the part of the reading public. Each answer 
drives home some Unitarian truth in the most 
constructive way possible. 


MARSHFIELD HiLLs, Mass.—Second Con- 
gregational Society: The pulpit of this 
church has been supplied since July 1 by 
Rev. Henry W. Pinkham, lately minister 
of the Melrose church. In recent years 
services have not been maintained through- 
out the year, but only during the summer 
months when vacation sojourners from the 
cities add to the congregation. There is a 
little band of faithful Unitarians who have 
kept the- church alive. Their loyalty to 
their own institution was quickened by dis- 
cussing and rejecting a proposal made to 
them by the near-by Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church that the two bodies should 
merge. ‘There followed a bit of encourage- 
ment in the form of a legacy of $1,000 left by 
the late Mr. Henry P. Oakman of Neponset, 
the income of which must be used for the 
maintenance of religious services. Congre- 
gations are increasing in size. The women’s 
organization meets regularly for work. A 
spirit of good-fellowship and hope prevails. 


SaNnDwicH, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
G. S. Kukhi: The Alliance invited to a 
neighborhood Alliance meeting, held Sep- 
tember 19, the branches from Brockton, 
Rockland, Bridgewater, Middleboro, Fair- 
haven, New Bedford, Barnstable, and Brew- 
ster. The favorable weather brought many 
automobile parties. After luncheon at 
twelve, prepared by the Unitarian women of 
Sandwich, some delegates motored to lovely 
spots in and around Sandwich. At two 
o’clock all assembled in the church, Mrs. 
Sumner Coolidge presiding. A paper by 
Mrs. F. O. Small, who was unable to be pres- 
ent, was read by Miss Helen Bailey. Mr. 
Georges Salim Kukhi gave an address en- 
titled ‘‘My Spiritual Journey from Roman- 
ism to Unitarianism.’”’ Mrs. Coolidge held 
a conference on the work of the Unitarian 
Alliances for the soldiers and sailors. The 
meeting was adjourned by singing ‘‘ America,”* 
and with the benediction by Mr. Kukhi, the 
pastor. 


Wo .LaAstron, Mass.—The Wollaston Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The 
Sunday-school (Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, su- 
perintendent) during the summer months con- 
tributed to the Wollaston Branch Quincy 
Women’s Preparedness League, $20; Quincy 


_ Branch Red Cross, $20; Country Week Work 
at Andover, Mass., $15; Children’s Mission 


to Children, Boston, $10; Boston Children’s 
nd Society, $55 Quincy Associated Char- 
charity, $10; making an amount 


, $8.25; charity, 
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of $88.25. The Sunday-school also presented 
to each of the young men in the church who 
has enlisted in the army or navy a copy of 
the New. Testament, appropriately inscribed. 
Mr. Horst has rendered valuable service on 
the Quincy Food Production and Conserva- 
tion Committee and the Quincy Library War 
Council. The church resumed its regular 
services the Sunday after Labor Day. 


Personal. 


At the Commencement exercises at Mead- 
ville, held September 20, Rev. William L. 
Sullivan and Rev. F. S. C. Wicks were given 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. At the 
same time Rev. William I. Lawrance received 
the degree of Doctor of Theology. 


The resignation of Rev. Albert Levitt, 
pastor of the West Bridgewater Unitarian 
Church, came as a great surprise to his 
parishioners. Mr. Levitt has been settled 
over this ancient society but a few months, 
but he has labored earnestly and faithfully 
and the church membership has increased 
during his ministry. He has made many 
warm friends who deeply regret this sudden 
decision, and the best wishes of all go with 
him. 


Rev. C. W. Wendte addressed the Boston 
Presbyterian ministers on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, at their presbyterial meeting, on 
“Martin Luther, and his Translation of the 
Bible into the Vernacular.” On the 26th 
inst. he gave an address at the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society’s meeting in 
Gloucester, on ‘‘Fellowship and Missions.” 
The Beacon Press will publish in November 
next a book of Christmas and other stories and 
carols by Dr. Wendte. 


Memorial Tablet for the Montreal 


Church. 
Amount previously acknowledged Va aeie agheesesieas $001.50 
IQI7 
Sept. 17. Spring Garden Unitarian Church, Lo- 
Am DURGOMIN Es 3.4 soos «river n's <1 1.00 
17. va sents B. Barnard, Bernards- 
ROP Oe Ao fot helo nays he Cet ee eds 1.00 
Che Mise Charlotte A. Hedge, Brookline. . 10.00 
18. Rev. and Mrs. Lewis C. Carson, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.. ser 5.00 
18. Mrs. Julia Delano, New Bedford...... 10.00 
18. Unity Church of Brockton........ .. 5.00 
18. First Congregational edokin Leomin- 
ster. ar 7-50 
18. Nantucket Aliiance Branch. . item 1.00 
18. Rev. Robert F. Leavens and M na 
Leavens, Omaha, Neb.. 5-00 
18. First Unitarian Church, Omaha, Neb. "5 5.00 
18. Mrs. Caroline A. Atherton, Boston. . 3.00 
19. First Church in Somerville (Unitarian), 5.00 
20. Church of the Disciples, Boston...... 5.00 
20. First Parish (Unitarian) of Billerica,. 10.00 
21. Catherine E. Colburn, Leominster. 5.00 
21. Adeline Willis, Naples, Me.... 15.00 
21. Mrs. Susan M. Humphreys, Dorchester, 10.00 
21. Albert S. Osborn, Montclair, N.J... 5.00 
$1,100.00 


Deaths. 


CHARLES LEE CRANDALL. 


In the death of Charles Lee Crandall, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of the College of Civil Engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity, which occurred August 25, the whole Unitarian 
Society has suffered loss. His removal has plunged the 
First Unitarian Society of Ithaca into deep sorrow. For 
over forty years he was a regular attendant at services, 
Thirty years he served as trustee, and the wisdom of his 
counsel was of great assistance to the Society. A man of 
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irreproachable character, his words had weight and com- 
manded the respect of his colleagues at all times. 
“We shall meet, but we shall miss him; 
There will be one vacant chair.” 
For the Trustees, 
CHARLES W. RIBBLE, Secretary. 


GEORGE MANN OLCOTT. 


Entered into rest on Friday, September 14, at his late 
residence, Casagmo, Ridgefield, Conn., in his eighty-third 
year, George Mann Olcott, son of the late Charles Mann 
Olcott and Maria Cornell Underhill Olcott, and beloved 
husband of Jennie Arnold Olcott. Funeral services were 
held at Casagmo, Ridgefield, Conn., on Monday, Septem- 
ber 17. Mr. Olcott was born in Brooklyn, N.Y:, and was 
a member of the firm of Dodge & Olcott of New York. 
He had various other business and civic connections. A 
son was the late Prof. George W. Olcott of Coiumbia. 


SIGHTLEss MusIncs. 


I can see as well as ever—in my dreams, 
Then my sight was never better—so it seems, 
But awaking I’m reminded 
That I am for all time btinded, 

So let me dream. 


Towards the sleep that knows no waking 
Now my steps are ever taking, 
Steps that quicken in their pace 
As they near my resting-place, 
There let me rest. 


Rest in peace, if not forever 

Then to rise to fresh endeavor, 

In some realm of spirit life, 

Freed from passions, freed ‘from strife, 
I know not which. 


But this thought brings me no fear 

For my faith is strong and clear 

That be it life, or be it rest, 

That which will be, will be best 
And I’m content. 


Content indeed, I’ve had my share 
Of this world’s blessings, griefs, and care, 
And when my summons comes to join 
The countless myriads who have gone 
I will be ready. 
Grorce Mann Otcorr. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. _ Extensive Salesrooms 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston’’ 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child. welfare, both in their own homes and 
in s lly chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PREsIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerxk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR, 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 


Rev. Sydney B. "Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


FARES B. FIELD, Generar SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantrics, 


Schoolmistress: ‘Tommy, how do you 
spell ‘ham’?”’ Tommy: ‘Please, ma’am, 
do you mean the ’am we eat or the am we 
are?” 


Humane Officer: “I trust that you feed 
your horses with punctuality.” Driver: 
“No, sit, with hay and oats.” 


Staff Colonel: ‘‘Your reports should be 
written in such manner that even the most 
ignorant may understand them.” Sergeant: 
“Well, sir, what part is it that you don’t 
understand?’’ 


“What do you know of the character of 
this man?’’ was asked of a witness at a police 
court the other day. ‘‘What do I know of 
his character? I know it to be unbleach- 
able, your honor,’’ he replied with much 
emphasis. 


“Here, Johnny,’”’ said the father, ‘what 
are you doing in that bookcase?”’ “I want 
to find a history of the United States.” 
“What for?” “Well, Billy Jenkins says 
Tim Riley pitched for the Nationals last 
year, and I want to find out if he did.”— 
Kansas City Independent. 


The new minister was inspecting a pawky 
Scot’s farmers’ stock, and paused to admire a 
donkey. ‘‘Fine donkey, that, Mackenzie,” 
said the minister. ‘‘What dae ye ca’ ham?”’ 
“Maxwelton, meenister,” was the reply. 
‘Wherefore that, mon?” cried the visitor. 
“Because his brays are bonny,’ came the 
answer.—The Fraternal Aid Union, 


She was anxious to please. ‘Please, 
ma’am,” she said one morning, as she cleared 
the breakfast-table, ‘‘when I bring the dinner 
in ought I to say, ‘Dinner’s ready,’ or ‘Din- 
ner’s served’? ‘The mistress looked up 
coldly from her sewing. ‘‘Well, if it’s any- 
thing like it was last night, Eliza Ann, you’d 
better say, ‘Dinner’s spoiled!’’’—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Mr. Wood always asked unnecessary 
questions. Passing the home of an acquaint- 
ance, he stopped in astonishment. In front 
of the house were two large moving vans. 
The lawn was strewn with furniture, pictures, 
etc. Mr. Morse, the owner, appeared, 
grimy, weary, and ill tempered. ‘‘Hello, 
Morse!” cried Wood. “Are you moving?” 
“Not at all,” snapped Morse. “I’m just 
taking my furniture out for a ride.’’ 


A witty Irishman, James E. Fitzgerald, 
was repeatedly interrupted’in a political 
speech by a butcher, the proprietor of a large 
sausage-making plant. When some one 
tried to remonstrate with him, he retorted, 
“Tf I had this speaker in one of my sausage 
machines, I’d soon make mincemeat of him.” 
Then Mr. Fitzgerald quoted from the plat- 
form, with a smile, ‘“‘Is thy servant a dog 
that thou_shouldst do this thing?” 


The Sergeant-Major had trouble in finding 
an accountant for his captain, but at last 
brought in a private for trial. ‘Are you a 
clerk?”’” demanded the captain. “No, sir; 
replied the man. ‘Do you know anything 
about figures?”’ asked the captain. “Tican 
do a bit,” replied the man, modestly. ‘Is 
this the best man you can find?” asked the 
officer. ‘Yes, sir,” was the reply. “Well,” 
growled the captain, ‘‘I suppose I’ll have to 
put up with him!” Turning to the private, 
he snapped, “‘ What were you in civilian life?” 
“Professor of mathematics at the State Col- 
lege, sir,” was the unexpected reply.—The 
Tailer. 


The Christian Register 
Our National Socicties, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
offices at 104 t 2oth Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief 7, organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
orp Boe publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. k 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. . 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in wu The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. Ei 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes -the local organization of the women of the 
Unitas churches for missionary and denominational 
Work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young ple of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
i Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

Orr. 

Address contributions te the Treasurer, Mr. OQ. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

‘onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon, 
Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, 
Chicago, Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Commitee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A, Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Emest C, Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T, Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
pa aie into F acquaintance, co-operation, and 
ellowship.” - 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LLD., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton’ T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
pines Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
e essed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “‘to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
sia tester 
. President, Rev. Fran. 

*‘ Honorary Vice-Presidenis: Rev. Charles F. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Serdar ae Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 

ass. C 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


PAGEANT SCENES 


for the observance of the 


FOUR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
of the. 
PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


Price 10 cents, Postage extra 
American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


444% FARM LOAN BONDS 
of the 


FEDERAL LAND BANK OF 


SAINT PAUL 


Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal and 
Local Taxation 3 
PRICE 1014 ‘AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
For application forms and information address 


WILLIAM?BALLOU, 3 Concord Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


IN THE COUNTRY, 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 


Scholarship. 
_ PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 
The country life school 
for young boys 


- James CuEstTeRr FiaGG, A.B, 
Head Master 


CHOOL-LIFE 


G 
=. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY ten 
ternal eee 


“C. Doan, Plainfield NJ. Rev, | Social Se 


